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Actes. 
THE HON. LADY HOUSTOUNE. 


In the Catalogue of Authors given in Jones’s 
Biographia Dramatica occurs the name of Lady 
Houston, as having written “ The Coquette, Com. 
N. P.,” and she is said to have died July 30, 
1780. ” 
September, 1780, there is this entry : —“ July 30. 
Hon. Lady Susan Houston, relict of Sir Thomas.” 





born at Edinburgh March 3, 1720, and married 
to Sir John Houstoune of Houstoune, February 12, 
1744. 

The union was an unhappy one. Sir John was 
in bad health, of an irritable temperament, and 
had a high opinion of himself, both as regarded 
intellect and personal appearance ; whilst his lady, 
a female of high spirit, took a not unusual, but un- 
commonly injudicious, method of dealing with him. 
Overlooking entirely the necessity of conciliating 
instead of irritating her husband, she too fre- 
quently had recourse to that dangerous weapon, 
her tongue, which made matters worse. Sir John 
was certainly provoking, and it would have re- 
quired a vast degree of coolness, and more 
common sense than usually falls to the lot of a 
young wife to put up with his taunts. Her lady- 
ship was fond of her lord, but shipwrecked her 
happiness in originally attempting to wear those 
habiliments which more appropriately appertain 
to a husband. 

There was nothing wanting at the outset to create 
a belief that the connection would be a happy one. 
The baronet, although dispossessed by the impru- 
dence of his predecessors of the landed estates of 
his ancient family, was, through his mother, well 
provided for, and he would in process of time have 
succeeded to a considerable heritable property 
under an entail. He was a handsome man; had 


mixed in good society, was well read, and had it 


not been for an indisposition which his medical 
advisers were unable to overcome, but with the 


| existence of which his wife was made acquainted 


| as a fitting candidate for matrimony. 


Referring to the Gentleman’s Magazine for | 


The Scots Magazine of same date gives the gen- 
tleman’s name: “ At Bath, Lady Susannah Hous- | 


ton, relict of Sir Thomas Houston.” 

As the Baronets of Houstoune of Houstoune 
are understood to have become extinct upon the 
death of Sir John Houstoune of that ilk, at Lon- 


don (July 27, 1751), it would be useful to ascer- | 


tain who this alleged Sir Thomas Houston was, 
and from what race the Lady Susannah, or the 
“ Hon. Lady Susan,” his wife, came. 

That there is here a mistake is apparent, be- 


“the Gallant in the Closet,” and that it pro- 
ceeds from the pon of “ Lady Houston, sister to 
Lord Cathcart.” We are satisfied that this is true. 
This lady survived her husband, Sir John, eighteen 
years, and died November 3, 1769, in the fiftieth 
year of her age. She was the Hon. Eleanora Cath- 


before her marriage, he might have been regarded 
The young 
lady was of noble birth—anxiously brought up by 
her grandmother—of unimpeachable virtue—and 
accomplished in those domestic duties which, about 
the middle of last century, were deemed essential 
in the education of females of the better classes. 
She had, moreover, afortune of about 3,500/, ster- 
ling—a larger “‘tocher” than usually fell to the 
lot of daughters of Scotish peers. Nevertheless 
everything went wrong. Almost from the be- 
ginning there was nothing but dissension. As the 
health of Sir John required change of air, he 
and his lady went abroad, taking with them her 


| younger sister Mainie Anne, who at a subsequent 


period (December 16th, 1754) married William, 
sixth Lord Napier. The bad feeling commenced 


S | in Scotland, continued in England, and came to a 
cause upon turning in the same work to the article | 
The Coquette, we find that its second title was | 


climax in France. 
In justice to the husband, we shall give extracts 
from Lady Houstoune’s own explanations, in a 


| letter addressed by her to the Lady Shaw, her 


grandmother, dated Calais, October 3, 1744, only 
seven months, or thereabouts, from the date of 
her nuptials; observing, at the same time, that 
these self-accusations are supported in a great 


cart, third child of Charles, eighth Lord Cathcart; measure by other evidence, and especially by the 
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testimony of the Hon. Mainie Anne, who, so far 
as has been seen, endeavoured to preserve peace 
in the family : — 


“You know,” writes Lady Houstoune, “when I went 
with my dear Sir John, it was to be a nurse to him. You 
know the marriage, the time of it, and the coming abroad, 
was all my own choice.” “ These things my heart, my 
duty, ous ght to have bound me to go od. behaviour : yet, 
with shame and anguish do I tell it, I have been his con- 
tinual plague.” “ ‘The first piece of folly I showed was 
very early: because Sir John made a hackney-coachman 
do his duty, I took it into my head that one day he might 
domineer, if I did not bully him. This whim had no 
being but in my brains; for, as I hoped to be saved, he 
showed me the greatest gentleness and regard. How- 
ever, I looked sullen and would not eat; put on all kind 
of airs, which he took the greatest pains to bring me out 
of, but in vain.” “I scolded him eternally, picked quar- 
rels without ceas sing, and took the fret without alledging 
any reason.” “One day I had even the impudence to 
tell him, that I supposed he had never conversed but with 
abandoned women ; for it was plain he did not know how 
to treat a woman of honour.” 





She admitted she gave him abusive language 
“before company, and told horrid lies to his 
face.” She used to faint, go into fits, and adopt 
the usual devices of a designing female. It does 
not seem easy to get the better of this positive 
proof, under her ladyship’s own hand, of an 
uncertain and provoking temper, which with a 
man of Sir John’s temperament, aggravated a 
disease which his medical advisers could make 
nothing of, must have been peculiarly offensive. 
Previously to his ——_ visit, upon the lady 
becoming penitent, he forgave her; but no sooner 
were they reconciled than they quarrelled. At 
last the husband began to retaliate, and ulti- 
mately the lady fled from him; judicial pro- 
ceedings were the result in Scotland, where the 
final decision was against the husband, who had 
to pay an aliment of 200/. sterling for persecuting 
his wife. The propriety of this decision is ob- 
vious, although from the evidence adduced it is 
questionable whether it was strictly in accord- 
ance with law. 

Finding the lady was so admirably skilled in 
the art of ingeniously tormenting, Sir John be- 
came her pupil, and very soon eclipsed his teacher. 
He took a vast fancy for dogs; carried a monkey 
with him, which he usually placed beside the 
driver when he travelled; had a jackass which 
sometimes visited the happy pair in the dining- 
room; and, to the infinite horror of all in his 
establishment, made a pet of a serpent from which 
the poisonous fangs had been extracted, and which 
glided in and out of the room with infinite ease 
and elegance 

So much for these agreeable additions to his 
society. Now for Sir John’s conversational powers. 
He used to tell his wife that, though a husband 
might not by law beat his wife with a stick of a 
certain size, he might safely do so with a switch 


| when residing at Toulouse. 
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or with his hand, and that he had the power of 


locking her up whenever he chose. 

He often mentioned, in the event of his lady’s 
demise, his intention of going to London and 
picking out a citizen’s daughter with a good deal 
of money, whom he would bring to Paris and 
breed in his own way. 

On one occasion Sir John came into his wife’s 
apartment where she was supping, and obse rving 
her eating eggs and bread and butter, he ex- 
claimed, “ By heave ns, Madame, you remind me 
of the ‘ Whore’s Progress,’ and if you had a little 
salt on a paper you would compleat it.” This 
reference to Hogarth’s celebrated series of en- 
gravings must have been very gratifying to Lady 
lIoustoune. 

He used, contrary to the practice of that pe- 
riod, when ladies of rank were not thought pro- 
perly educated unless they were able to manage 
domestic affairs, to regulate all culinary purchases 
He usually weighe 
the meat to see if he was not cheated; and having 
fixed that twopence was the proper charge for a 
good “ hen,” would never allow more in the family 
accounts, 

Ile was accustomed to abuse the lady’s relatives, 
particularly “the late Lord President, my lady’s 
great-grandfather,” whom he called “an unjust 
judge.” This was Sir Hew Dalrymple, President 
of the Court of Session, a son of the great Lord 
Stair, who certainly was not considered as a dis- 
senter, from the Scotch legal maxim, “Show me 
the man and I'll show you the law,” but he was 
by no means worse than his fellow judges. He was 
the brother of Janet Dalrymple, or Dunbar, who, 
as Lucy Ashton, is the heroine of that beautiful 
tale The Bride of Lammermoor. 

Sir John’s remarks upon the faces of the Cath- 
cart family were amusing enough. One day at 
breakfast — 

*He entered into a dissertation upon the faces of all 
the late Lord Cathcart’s family, whom he said very much 
resembled Blackamores, but none so much as my lady, 
who had a great deal of the minds as well as the features 
of these persons, who generally were ill-natured and :na- 
licious.” 

Similar instances might be adduced of Sir John’s 
skill in the art of tormenting, but these are suf- 
ficient to show that the sooner a separation was 
brought about the better it was for all parties. 

Sir John died on July 27, 1751, his mother 
having predeceased him (Jan. 31, 1750). Te left 
a general disposition to his kinsman, George Hous- 
tone of Johnston, who became by his descent from 
the brother of the fourth baronet the heir male 
of the family. By this deed he excluded his 
nephew, the eldest son of his sister, who was then 
dead, and his youngest sister Anne, the wife of 
Colonel William Cuningham, of Enterkine, who 
had succeeded to her mother’s separate estate. 
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Lady Houstone survived her husband for many 
years, and died at the age of fifty. As by her 
marriege contract she had been well provided 
for, she was able to live comfortably. During 
her hours of leisure she turned her attention to 
the drama, and wrote at least two comedies, which 
were never printed. 

Ist. The Coquette; or, the 
Closet. 
of Jemmy Boswell, while at college, who had it 
represented, and who wrote a prologue, spoken by 
Mr. Parsons. According to the Biographia Dra- 
matica, “it was chiefly a translation of one of the 
bad plays of Thomas Corneille.” It was con- 
demaed on the third night, and was never printed. 

2nd. Of the next play by her ladyship, only 
two acts have been preserved in MS., and the title 
is as follows: —Jn Foro; a Comedy. 

“ All our work is done in Foro.”— Ben Jonson.* 





Gallant in the 


Seene, London.—The first act commences in 
the drawing-room of my Lady Lucy Prunelle, a 
young widow, and daughter of the Earl and 
Countess Bellair. She has a sister, Lady Mary. 
The leading male character is Gaywit, a military 
gentleman. He has taken possession of Lady 
Mary’s apartment, and thus soliloquises : — 

“ What a whimsical fellow Iam! Here, to this temple 


This, it is said, was put into the hands | 
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the thing, suggests a remedy which, while it 
covers all impropriety, afforded great facility for 
the indulgence of a platonic attachment. This 
was a marriage with a commoner of the name of 
Richly, a man of wealth. In this way scandal, 
she infers, would be averted, for—“ Richly, if I 
mistake not, will always be sworn brother to the 
man you like best, and an husband answers for 
his wife to the world.” 

Lord Bellair, the father, who has found out 
Lady Lucy’s secret, suggests, also, in the second 
act, to his lady, the marriage with Richly, but feels 
doubts on the subject, as 
“She is sentimental—the most unlucky temper a poor 
woman can have—specious in appearance, but of direct 
bad tendency to the possessor. A sentimental lady plays 
with the bait till she is caught—however good her aims 
may be, they always yield to this piece of constitution.” 

What may have been the end of these attempts 
to induce Lady Lucy a second time to commit 
matrimony, “ a thing in itself a weakness,” accord- 
ing to Lord Bellair, we unfortunately cannot tell, 


, as two acts of the comedy have only come into 


set apart for adoration, do I come with a malicious inten- | 


ion to plague the divinity of the place. Nay, and I must 
make out my aim, too, for the town knows I have it- 
My dear Lady Lucy, why are you so obstinate? Why 
don’t you know your own interest better than to displease 
me, who am an umpire in the Beau Monde. I give it 
law—ay, pardi, as absolutely as our monarch may to 
Europe— and as the King of Prussia would, were it in 
his power. I am a sort of King of Prussia, I'faith I kick 
and cuff with the ladies, and like that monarch I gene- 
rally come off well, though my campaigns are hard. Ay, 
Empress, Queen, and Lady Lucy had better have paid 
us our price, than have stood to the consequences. The 
parallel is apt, I vow. Ah, Lady Lucy! Why dispute 
terms with a man so puissant as I am. Mine are not 
exorbitant. I don’t ask any woman to be in love with 
me, but I insist that every woman who has another flame 
shall allow me [to be] second in merit. The universally 
acknowledged second is, partiality apart, the first. 
acquired to myself the privilege belonging to this title ; 
and she who rebels against it, is doomed to find me first 
in mischief. I lead the men, and do of consequence de- 
cide the women.” 

Here the lady-killer is interrupted by Toylet, 
the lady’s maid, who announces that her mistress 
is too busy to see him. 

Lady Lucy bas an attachment to a Mr. Modish, 
a married man with a jealous wife, and her sister 
Lady Mary entertains apprehensions that, if this 
fact came to the ears of their father and mother, 
the consequences might be anything but pleasant. 
With a knowledge of the world, and an excess of 
liberality somewhat surprising in a young lady of 
quality, she, after hinting at the impropriety of 





* On the top it is stated to be “ by Lady Houston.” 


our hands, the MS. having been found in the 
library of a Fifeshire clergyman of great re- 
spectability, who, half a century since, published 
a new edition of Sir Robert Sibbald’s Zfistory of 
Fife and Kinross. 

Lady Mary's remarks upon wit are fair enough : 


*“* Wit is but one talent, and deuce take me if it has not 
so many faults that it’s as well to be without it. People of 
more softness have something amiable. A wit can no 
more be without a butt than a knight errant without a 
squire; and, to say the truth, the one sometimes goes 
upon as extravagant errands as the other. Beside, my 
dear, wit is now-a-days out of fashion — people are well 
bred, and talk upon a level. One does not at present find 
wit but in some old comedy.” 


Perhaps The Coquette may still exist in the 
library of some collector of the drama. It is not 


| improbable that it may have been in the hands of 


I have | 


the editor of Shakspeare, or that it may be in the 
library at Auchinleck. J. M. 


PASSAGE IN “KING JOHN,” Acr III. Se, 3. 
“ K, John. If the midnight-bell 
Did, with his iron tongue and brazen mouth, 
Sound‘on into the drowsy race of night.” 
[ So in the old editions, ] 
There has been a deal written about this 
word on. Warburton has boldly sent it into a 
foot-note, placing one in its stead in the text, 
saying, “We should read one.” Others, object- 
ing, I suppose, to what they considered an ana- 
chronism—viz. the midnight bell sounding one 
o'clock in the morning, preserve the original, but 
say that the word on means continuously, and has 
reference to the bells of religious houses, such as 
monasteries calling the monks to their morning 
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lauds, forgetting that repetition is destructive of 


solemnity. 


Mr. Staunton, who has a long note on this pas- 
sages, goes much further in the way of change, 
He adopts Warburton’s amendment at once, but 
says “the pose” of the sentence is in the word 
race, which, being in his opinion a corruption, he 


changes into ear. 
“Ifthe midnight bell 
Did, with his iron tongue and brazen mouth, 
Sound one into the drowsy ear of night.” 


Now, for my part, I see no difficulty or obscurity 
in the passage at all. The word on means onward, 
forward; and when we consider that the word 
race, to which it is addressed, is expressive of pro- 


gress, it is extremely applicable — 
“If the midnight bell 
Did, with its iron tongue and brazen mouth, 
Sound on ”— 


that is, onward, forward, to the drowsy race of 
night, as if it bade it quicken its pace; startling it, 
as it were, into activity. The word sound is here 
synonymous with say, a sense in which Shake- | 


speare again uses it in this play. In Act IV. 
Se. 2, we find Pembroke saying : — 
“ Then I, as one that am the tongue of these, 

To sound the purposes of all their hearts, 

Both for myself and them, but chief of all 

Your safety, for the which myself and they 

Bend their best studies, heartily request 

The enfranchisement of Arthur.” 

The word race, I think, needs no defence, since 
Shakespeare so often speaks of the pace of time. 
Thus, in this very speech, we find the king say- 
ing — 

“ But creep time ne’er so slow, 
Yet it shall come, for me to do thee good.” 

Into was frequently used for unto. Thus in 
All’s Well that Ends Well, in Act I. Se. 3, we 
find the countess saying — 

“T’ll stay at home, 
And pray God’s blessing into thy attempt.” 


, , . . . . | 
For these reasons I think the original reading must 


be restored. J. Nicnots, M. R. C. P. 


13, Savile Row. 


NOTES FROM THE PATENT ROLLS.—No. I. 

Alpesia, damsel of the Lady Queen. (126 John.) 

Annora, sister of the Lord Bishop of Hereford, 
wife of Hugo de Mortuo Mari. (Jé.) 

Our daughter Margaret [apparently in the cus- 
tody of Brian de Insula, and perhaps wife of 
Thomas, son of Walter de Karreo. This was 
doubtless an illegitimate daughter. (46. 17 
John.) 

The King to his Treasurer and Chamberlain, 
greeting. Deliver to Jordan, sometime cook of 
our beloved sister Ysabella Empress of Germany, 
fifty shillings, to be received by him annually 
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from our Exchequer, of our gift, for his sustenance, 
during our pleasure: to wit, 25 shillings at the 
Feast of St. Michael, and 25 shillings at Easter, 
Witness the King, at Westminster, the xvj day 
of November. (Jb. 2 Henry IIT.) ; 
The King concedes to Master Peter de Alpibus, 
physician to the Queen [his mother, Isabelle of 
Angouléme], a prebend in the Chapel of St. Cle- 
| ment of Pontefract, which was Walter’s, some- 
time preceptor of J. late Earl of Lincoln. (Qu, 
who was this? I find no Earl in Burke’s Extinct 
erage up to this date, of any name beginning 
with this initial.] Witness the King, Windsor, 
14 Jan. (Jb.) 

Reginald, King of Man, has come to our faith 
and service (having probably been one of the dis- 
affected Barons}. The New Temple, London, 
Sept. 23. (Jb. 3 H. ILL.) 

We have received homage from our dear 
nephew, David, son of L. [Llywelyn], Prince of 
North Wales, and of our beloved sister Joan, his 
wife [natural daughter of King John]. West- 
minster, 3 Oct. (Jb. 13 H. IIL.) 

The sister of the said David comes to the King, 
to reside with him. 5 Sept. (Jd.) 

Gwadosa, daughter of Lewel’ the Prince, who 

| was the wife of Reginald de Braos. (Jb.) 

Our beloved uncle Philip, Earl of Burgundy, 
executor of Thomas de Mabaud, sometime Earl of 
Flanders. 1 May. (26.53 H. IIL.) [Who was 
Thomas de Mabaud ?) 

To Matthew de Loueyn, 502. in marriage with 
Elisenta our cousin. [Qu., a cousin of his Queen, 
Eleonore of Provence?| (Jb.) 

Letters patent of Queen Eleonore respecting 
the will of Pietro of Savoy, her uncle, dated 
Windsor, 26 May, on the back of this Roll. Wit- 
nesses, Sire Henry d’Alemayn, Sire Willem de 
Valence, and many others. (Jb. 53 H. III.) 

Robert de Huntoncfeld, cook of our very dear 
daughter Margaret, Queen of Scotland. (Jb. 54 
H. IIT.) 

Humphrey de Bohun has married Joan, daughter 
of Robert de Quency ... . with the assent of 
Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford, father of 

| the aforesaid Humphrey. Westm. 9 Noy. (Jb. 
in dorso.) 

Alphonso Count of Poitou, deceased, and Jo- 
hanna sometime his wife, Countess of Poitou, 
deceased. Westm. 21 Oct. (Jb. 55 H. II.) 

Before Prince Edward's departure to the Holy 
Land, he left the guardianship of his two sons to 
Richard King of the Romans (Westm. 7 Mar. 
55 H. III.), and drew up letters patent, given at 
London, Feb. 13 (“ the year of the reign of the 
Lord King our father 50”), by which he left his 
mother, Queen Eleonore, guardian of all his pos- 
sessions and powers in England. The last were 
confirmed by the King at Westminster, July 28. 
(7b. 56 1. IIT.) 
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debts, as recorded in this and other Rolls (when he 
was pleased to do so at all), is rather remarkable, 
for it was generally by an order for so many marks 
from “our Jews.” Thus Abraham of Berk- 


and possessions, to Richard King of the Romans, 
and upon his death to Edmund Earl of Cornwall, 
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; 

The manner in which His Majesty paid his | This bird once sav’d the Capitol of Rome, 
: j Of which now fall a thousand hecatomb, 
Fatted to usher in the solemn feast, 
Of Michaelmas, with humour, wit, and jest. 

When Will the Conq’ror, as our annals tell, 
At nine at night, proclaim’d the corfu-bell, 
hamsted, Jew, was granted, with all his goods Then England groan’d beneath a tyrant’s sway, 
: Nor light nor fire supply’d the want of day ; 
Hence when our liberties were soon restor’d, 
Nor Britons truckled to a Norman lord, 


his son. (Jb. 56 H. TIL.) : | The corfu-bell repeal’d in happier days, 

Our dear nephew John de Valence. (Jb.) At nine again we lighted up the blaze ; 
Boniface, of good memory, sometime Arch- | With fire and candle, freedom we enjoy’d, 
bishop of Canterbury. Northampton, 10 Noy. | And merry wakes the festive hours employ’d. 

(1b ° Edw I ) 02 In mem ry ot our liberties rene w’'d, : 
ee eee . . a We sacrific’d the goose, and mirth pursu’d ; 
Our dear cousin, Maurice de Croun. (Jb. 3 As that delicious bird about this time, 


Edw. I.) [Was this the husband of his aunt, 
Isabelle de Valence, sometimes called Maurice 
and sometimes Amaury de Croun ? Or was it a son 
of this Maurice and Isabelle de Valence ? | 


Call'd for the knife, and was in season prime ; 

This monumental usage thus prevail’d, 

From freedom’s days, and corfu-bell repeal’d. 
The masters hence their journeymen invite, 

To dine abroad, or spend the merry night; 





Our dear cousin Agnes de Valence... Maurice And we, their sons, have kept the custom up, 
son of Gerald, sometime her husband. Westm. | And dedicate to mirth the jovial cup: 


10 Apr. (1b.) HERMENTRUDE. | Without restraint we eat, and drink, and smoke, 
| And with the glass enjoy the harmless joke ; 
aaeenenes | We sing a song, or tell a hum’rous tale, 
And, like the sons of kings our souls regale. 
THE WAKE-GOOSE, | While in rotation thus we turn the glass, 
+ -] ast cre? ( cre. oO vive a wre , 1488: 
In the Mustrated London News of the 2st July, | Weta sreat George, or give a pretty lass 
there is a paper entitled “Echoes of the Week, | Or sing our naval conquests on the main; 
at the close of which the writer says : — | The glass with Amherst, and Boscawen crown, 
Moore, Rodney, Hawke, Brodrick, Howe, Barrington, 
With other patriot names, which Britain boasts, 
T’ enlarge her conquests, or defend her coasts, 
In ev’ry face benevolence thus smiles, 
Nor malice taints, nor treachery beguiles ; 
With double rapture, we libations pour, 
Presented with fresh conquests ev'ry hour ; 
Our ears saluted still with gladsome news, 


“ As the staffs of various journals are now taking their 
annual holidays and feasts, will any one tell me what is 
the derivation of the printer’s feast, the wayz-goose ? 
Is it, by-the-way, wayz-goose, waif-goose, Way-goose, or 
wage-goose ? 1 incline to the last as the most probable 
derivation. The autumnal feast, about the time when 
statute fairs were held, might have well been called a 
*wage-goose.’ Davies, cited by Johnson, says of the in- [ike wank te PME the avetail class me? 
vasion of Ireland, ‘This Lord came not over with any Wut cantene ton ee oom te thy ri ne meiie 
great number of waged soldiers,’—why not, therefore, a Who plans so oak sloth ailians te 5 
wage-feast? Neither Johnson, Ash, Walker, Richard- While bright illuminations deck each street 
son, Webster, nor Worcester, contains the term. Yet While De ia Clue deserts his buraine fect rig 
they should not have done so, since Bailey, from whom While ¢ Yhio’s great river cedes her forts 
each has taken something, gives us wayz, Saxon, a Fo Batiaia’s meneneh, ond bie friendship courts ; 
bundle of straw; and wayz-goose, a stubble-goose, an While Quebec yields her riches, with her town, 





rtai mt give o je nev - i h B ei ing of ’ . ’ : * * 9 ‘ 
aie _— . ell ete nas - say -~ \ ae < And Crown-Point’s strength resigns to Britain’s Crown, 
, ster. yn spells rav-coose, , . 9 . ° 
ee. eee Pe 7m What partisan, tho’ sanguine in the cause 
The following poem, printed in Lloyd's Evening Of ancient leaven, will deny applause ? 
Post, 1759, gives another name, and, of course, ' a ye a a. the casks of wine, 
another derivation, to the term. “The partisan | 4° 2),i0 Sratelul acclamations Jom 
al in he @ f hot teomen® I That Britain’s honour, now, is Europe’s theme, 
re gp ph 1€ cause ., Taeabit eaven, 18 no The nation’s glory, and the world’s esteem.” 
ubt an allusion to the Jacobites, who had not WILLIAM PINKERTON. 


even at that time forgotten their king. 


“THE WAKE-GOOSE, 1759. 


The season comes to light the tapers up, MEDICAL BARONETS. 
To gild the night, and drink the festive cup ; i ae : : . 
Now darkness treads upon the heels of day, I take the liberty of inclosing you a cutting 





from a medical journal, with a hope that you 
may be able to find room for it in “N. & Q.” as 
a place more likely that it should be found 
‘when wanted” than where it appeared first. It 
may also be the means of some of your numerous 
| correspondents making the list more perfect than 
at present. As to baronetcies, particularly ex- 
* See “N, & Q.,” 204 §, iv. 91, 192. | tinct ones, and more especially those merged on 


And earlier now dispatches him away. 
The season comes, in black to dress the vear, 
But with it brings the Wake-Goose, and good cheer: 
Tho’ winter goes in mourning for the summer, 
Yet the glass sparkles, and still smiles the rummer, 
The place appointed, most the country choose, 
In mirth and wine to sacrifice their goose : 
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yeerages, 
Vhen looking into the subject of yoo Se al men 
who had been made baronets, I naturally looked 
to the chronological list of baronets in Burke’s 
Peerage and Baronetage. In this list I failed to 
find the names of Hawkins (1778), Munk (1859) 
or Crampton (1839), I then gave over my search. 
I think it is a pity that Sir Edmund Burke did not 
give the public a uew edition of his Ertinct 
Baronet age with his Extinct Peerage. Certainly 

1 list of the baronetcies held by peers should ap- 


Sir Philip Crampton . . . . 
Sir James Kay Shuttlewort h, M.D. . . . 


Sir Henry Holland, M.D. . ‘ ° ‘ 1853 
Sir Charles Locock, M.D. . 2 9 e 1859 
Sir William Fergusson . ° ° ° ° 1866 
Sir James Simpson, M.D. . ° ° ° ° 1866 
Sir Dominic Corrigan ° ° ° ° ° 1866 

Sir Alexander Bannermann, M.D. ; Sir George 


Hampson, M.D.; Sir Henry Northcote, M.D.; 
Sir James Stonhouse, M.D. (who eventually took 
orders), and Sir W illiam Dundas, M.R.C.S., were 
not made baronets, but succeeded to family baronet- 
cies. Sir George Staunton, who graduated M.D., 
was not created a baronet for professional eminence 
any more than Sir Robert Wigram, who in early 
life was a surgeon. Neither was Sir Iutton 
Cooper 

Sir Thomas Baynes, M.D., who died in 1681, 
and Sir John Otto Helwig, said to have been 
created by Charles IL. it is said, should also be 
included in the list of medical baronets. M. D. 


oun : 
Sir Richard Greaves, M.D. 3 ° P " 1645 
Sir Hans Sloane, M.D, e ° ° ° e 1716 
Sir Thomas Molyneux ° e ° . e 1730 
Sir Edward Hulse, M.D. . ° ° ° ° 1789 | 
Sir Edward Wilmot, M.D. 2 e ° . 1759 | 

Sir William Duncan . ° . . ° ° 1764 
Sir John Pringle, M.D. * ° ° 1766 
Sir Edward Barry, MD. . ‘ ° ° e 1775 
Sir George Baker, M.D. e e ° 1776 
Sir Clifton Wintringham . ° ° ° i776 
Sir Cesar Hawkins . ‘ ‘ ° ° ‘ 1778 
Sir Richard Jebb - ° ° ° ° 1778 
Sir Lucas Pepys, M.D. ‘ ° ° . " 1784 
“Sir Walter Parquh: ~ M.D. ‘ ° ° ‘ 1796 
Sir John Hayes, ° ° ° ° ° 1797 
Sir Francis Milman, MD. . ° ° ° - 1800 
Sir Henry Halford, M.D. . ° ° ° ° 1809 
Sir Gilbert Blane, M.D... ° ° ° . 1812 
Sir William Knighton, M.D. . ° ° ° 1813 
Sir Everard Home . ° ° ° ° 1813 
Sir James Wylie, M.D. ° ° ° ° ° 1814 
Sir Jonathan Wathen Waller. ° ° ° 1814 
Sir David Dundas A . ° ° ° ° 1815 
Sir Matthew eee M.D. ° ° ° ° 1818 
Sir Astley Cc ooper ° ° . ° ° 1821 
Sir Patrick Macgregor a P ° ° ° 1828 

Sir James MacGrigor, M.D. . . ° ° 183 

Sir Charles Clarke, M.D. . . ‘ ° ° 183 
Sir William Russell, M.D . ° ° ° ° 1832 

Sir Stephen Hammick ° ° ° ° ° 183 
Sir Benjamin Brodie . : ° . ° ° 1834 
Sir James Clark, M.D. ‘ ° . ° ° 1837 
Sir Henry Marsh, M.D. e ° ° ° e 1839 
1839 
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it is difficult to find a good rene ir 
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A Hoyt on Eprpemics.—I need not touch on the 
apprehensions which now prevail on this subject, 
but submit the document which follows for con- 
sideration in the proper quarter. Sc ience may 
have advanced in the course of two centuries, but 
it would be no mark of prudence to slight the 
conservative principles of our forefathers. 

“At tHe Courr at Wurre-HAu. tue 13TH of May 
1665. 

By the lords of his Majesties most honourable ptivy- 
council, appointed a committee for prevention of the 
spreading of the infection of the plague, &c, 

Present. 

Mr. Treasurer, 

Mr. Vice-Chamberlain, 
Mr. Secretary Morice. 


Lord Chamberlain, 
Earl of Bath, 


“ His Majesty out of his indulgent and most gracious 
eare for preservation of his people, having been pleased 
to constitute and appoint us, and others of the lords of 
his privy-council, a committee, to consider of such ways 
and means, as shall be conceived most proper and expe- 
dient to prevent the spreading and increase of the infec- 
tion of the plague, (in pursuance of former precedents in 
the reign of his most Royal Father of ever blessed me- 
mory) hath given us in command, and accordingly, we 
do hereby, pray and require you the president and society 
of the Colledge of Physicians of the city of London, to 
inspect the former rules given by the physicians of former 
times, and imprinted for the publick benefit; And that 
you take care to review the said former book touching 
medicines against the infection, and to adde unto, and 
alter the same, as you shall find the present times and 
occasions to require. And to cause such your directions 
to be as speedily prepared and printed as possible may 
be. Edw. Walker.” 

The above mandate is given verbatim from 
& copy in my possession ; printed as a broadside 
without the name of the printer, but authenticated 


by C. R. and the royal arms. Botton Corney. 


A Maenantmovs Dane.—lIf the following is a 

fact, it certainly deserves being recorded in the 
columns of your valuable journal. Some of your 
readers may perhaps be able to give the name of 
the family, and the date of death of the old 
maiden lady : — : 

“During the wars that raged from 1622 to 1660, be- 
tween Frederick III. of Denmark and Charles Gustavus 
of Sweden, after a battle in which the victory had re- 
mained with the Danes, a stout burgher of Flensborg was 
about to refresh himself, ere retiring to have his wounds 
dressed, with a draught of beer from a wooden bottle, 
when an imploring cry from a wounded Swede, lying on 
the field, made him turn with the very words of Sidney— 

‘Thy need is greater than mine.’ He knelt down by the 
fallen enemy to pour the liquor in his mouth. His re- 
quital was a pistol-shot in the shoulder from the treacher- 
ous Swede. ‘* Rascal!’ he cried, ‘I would have befriended 
you, and you would murder me in return. Now 
will punish you. I would have given you the whole 
bottle, but now you shall have only half.’ And drinking 
off half himself, he gave the rest to the Swede, The king, 
hearing the story, sent for the burg cher, and asked him 
how he came to spare the life of such a rascal, ‘Sire, 
said the honest burgher, ‘I could never kill a wounded 


enemy.’ ‘Thou meritest to be made a noble,’ the king 
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said; and created him one immediately, giving him as 
armorial bearings a wooden bottle pierced with an arrow. 
The family only lately became extinct in the person of 
an old maiden lady.” 

Eprror oF DEBRETT. 


Grorce WitueEr’s Lines on “ Toe State.” — 


| 


Mr. Bright, in one of his recent speeches on the | 


Reform question, wound up his peroration with a 
quotation from “an old Puritan poet,” which, 
standing alone, is even startlingly fine : — 

“That there’s on earth a vet auguster thing, 

Veiled though it be, than parliament and king.” 

Tt is worth noting that these lines are to be 
found in George Wither’s poem on “ The State,” 
which was a great favourite of Coleridge’s, and 
is quoted in his Table Taik, p. 123 (Murray, 1852). 

D. Brarr. 

Melbourne. 


Frencn Fouk-LorE: PorvLar PRrormectes IN 
Numsers.—The French people of all classes are 
very much given to the art of tracing prophetical 
references in the numbers composing dates, Xe. 
This art, of which the proper dictionary name is 
arvithomancy, is as old as the Chaldean astrologers. 
It was practised zealously by the Pythagoreans 
and Neo-Platonists, and has been popular among 
imaginative nations in all ages. It must be added, 
in fairness, that of all the modes of divination it is 
by very much the easiest. Just now, as I find 
from the French journals, the numeral prophecy 
in vogue in Paris is the termination of the empire 
in 1869, 

This small problem in arithmetical divination 
is worked out thus: Napoleon III. was born in 
1808, and assumed the empire in 1852. Add 
14+8+0+8 to 1852, and 1869 results. Similarly ; 
the Empress Eugénie was born in 1826, and mar- 
ried to the emperor in 1855. Add together the 
ciphers in each date respectively, and these will 
also give 1869, when added to 1852. Tere is a 
threefold prophecy! Butit isnoteworthy that the 
corresponding dates and events in the life of the 
present emperor's predecessor, Louis Philippe, 
when dealt with in the same way, give the corre- 
sponding prophetical result. 

There is another numeral coincidence which 
might be cited in this connection. It is this: 
the date of the great revolution is 1789. Add 
to 1789 the sum of its ciphers, and 1814 re- 
sults,—the date of the fall of the empire, which 
arose out of the revolution. Now, the date of 
the last revolution is 1848, and if this date be 
similarly dealt with, it gives as the prophetical 
results 1869. Q. E. D. These are but a specimen 
of the popular prephecies drawn from numbers 
which are current amongst the French people. I 
could cite at least a score of others equally curi- 
ous as numeral coincidences, even if they lack 
validity as auguries of the future. D, Brarr. 

Melbourne. 
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Onr Stanza More.—In a copy of Longfellow’s 
Voices of the Night, which I lately met with, and 
opened at “A Psalm of Life,” after the last two 
stanzas but one I found an extraneous quatrain, 
inserted by some reader in pencil in the margin. 
The former I quote from memory, the latter I 
transcribed verbatim in my note-book, and it will, 
perhaps, not be unwelcome to some of yow 
readers : — 

“ Lives of great men still remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time ; 
“ Footprints which perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 
Some forlorn and shipwreck’d brother, 
Seeing, may take heart again.” 
Longfello “a 
“ Footprints which Time’s weltering ocean 
Covers at each onward tide, 
And o’ersmooths, with ceaseless motion, 
All that human tread implied.” 
Anonymous. 
A Drsuttory Reaper. 

Br. Marsn’s Brrrurrace.—-All the notices | 
have been able to consult say that Herbert Marsh 
was born in London. This appears to be an 


error, as I have just received the following : — 


“ The Faversham register of baptisms, under date Jan. 
3rd, 1758, has, ‘Herbert, son of Richard Marsh, A.M., 
Vicar, and Elizabeth his wife, was born Dec. 10.’” 


This shows not only that the distinguished 


| prelate was nof born in London, but that he was 
| not born in 1758, as the Dictionaries say. 


B. IL. C. 


Tue “Rovnpine” System.—The following 
extract from a local publication of mine, Axnals 
of Steeple Barton and Westcott Barton, may pos- 
sibly interest readers in other counties as well as 
those in Oxfordshire : — 

“ Forty years ago... . the ‘Rounding’ system was 
in full career: a system of employing farm labour un- 
known to the generation that has grown up since 1835 ; 
denounced as degrading and destructive of confidence 


between employers and employed in almost every charge 


delivered by the late W. H. Ashhurst, Esq., who was 
both M.P. for the county and Chairman of the Quarter 
Sessions, and not entirely ceasing until the needful but 
harsh remodelling of the Poor Law in the reign of the 
fourth William. 

“ The ‘Rounding’ system probably began before the 
inclosure and subdivision of the common fields, because 
the labourers used the phrase, ‘ going round by the yard 
land,’ and it was this: as soon as the harvest was ended, 
and the crops secured, the demand for farm labour slack- 
ened, whereupon the tenant farmer discharged all his 
men, except a few he could not possibly do without— 
such as his shepherd, carter, herdman, and tasker or 
flailman, working by measure. The discharged labourers, 
upon application to the overseers of the poor, received 
each a ticket, billeting them upon one or other of the 
farmers for a number of days fixed according to a pre- 
arranged tariff of time, determined by the size of the 


several holdings, originally no doubt hy the number 0? 
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yard lands comprised in each farm—two days to one, five | 


to another, and so on. At the expiration of the stipu- 
lated number of days, the farmer gave the labourer a 
ticket or certificate entitling him to receive pay at the 
hands of one of the overseers out of the funds raised by 
the poor rates, which were thus enhanced out of all fair 
proportion; and as the acting overseer was usually a 
shopkeeper, the evils of the truck system were added to 
the other bad features of ‘ Rounding’; yet, strange to 
say, a majority of farmers liked it, arguing that the rents 
would be kept down by the landowners exactly in pro- 
portion as the rates were kept up. A still worse system 
prevailed at King’s Sutton, Deddington, and some other 
places, at the same period of the reign of George IV., 





namely, congregating the unemployed in the centre of a | 


village or parish during the winter days for a stipulated 
number of hours, and then paying them from the poor 
rates for thus standing unemployed. 

“ Neither the ‘Rounding’ system, nor the ‘All the 
day idle’ system, ever flourished in those parishes where 
absenteeism was unknown; and landowners admitted 
that ownership of the soil means something more than 
investment of capital and collection of rents.” 

WILLIAM WING. 

Steeple Aston, Oxford. 

Hytton or Hytton.— The recent elevation of 
Sir William G. Hylton Joliffe to the peerage as 
Baron Hylton, “ of Hylton, in the county Palatine 


of Durham,” ought not to be passe d over without | 


notice by genealogists. It has been a generally 
accredited belief, that the direct line of the old 
Barons of Hylton Castle has long been utterly 
extinct. It has also been generally supposed that 
a family of Hilton settled in Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne in the last century —two individuals of 
whom (both single women) survived into the 
present century — were the nearest, and indeed 
only, survivors of the collaterals of that old race. 
In Mr. Howitt's popular work, Visits to Remark- 
able Places, there is an interesting chapter on 
Hylton Castle; in which the popular belief as 


above stated is assumed as a fact, and moralised | 


on with reference to the humble position to which 
the sole survivors of an ancient noble race had 
been reduced. The author seems to have derived 
from his informants a slightly exaggerated ac- 
count of the indigence to which these two single 
women were reduced; but it is certain they were 
in narrow circumstances, and the writer of these 
lines can youch for Mr. Howitt’s account having 
been the accepted one in the locality, and also for 
the care and industry with which that author 
collected information on the spot when engaged 
in writing his work. The survivor of those aged 
spinsters died above twenty years ago; and, on 
her death, assuming the above facts to be correct, 
not a single individual of the old race of “ Hylton 
of Hylton” remained in the world. An interest- 
ing question, therefore, arises: What circum- 
stances induced the highly respected baronet to 
assume the title of “ Hylton of Hylton P” Per- 
haps some of your correspondents may be able to 
throw light on the subject. M. H. R. 


Queries. 


Brant’s “Navis Srvuttirera.” — Who drew 
the woodcuts which adorn Sebastian Brant’s Navis 
Stultifera? In the edition which I possess (Basle, 
1498) no mention is made of the artist, though 
several complimentary odes and epigrams, ad- 
dressed to each other by Brant and James Locher 
(his translator into Latin) are inserted, and even 
the printer comes in for his modicum of praise.* 

F. D. M. 


CLericat Costume.—I see at gatherings of the 
clergy that literates have lately taken to wear 


| hoods in respect of the shape, though I believe a 


fine prince’s-stuff is substituted for silk, thus yield- 
ing a practical obedience to the 58th Canon. But 
as the same Canon forbids non-gradudtes wearing 
hoods, and permits them to wear tippets only, I 


| should feel obliged by any correspondent who has 


studied the point defining exactly what is the 


| precise form of the distinction which this Canon 


establishes between a hood and a tippet, when it 
appropriates the latter only to nongraduate clerks. 
The makers of clerical vestments advertise literate 
hoods, but that circumstance does not designate 
their proper shape, nor justify a disregard of the 


| difference no doubt existing between a hood of any 


kind and the permitted ¢ippet of the Canon. 
B. D. 

A Crest Query. — My crest is a demi lion 
rampant. I have just ordered a new set of single- 
horse carriage harness, to have my crest in metal 
on the blinkers, saddle, &c. 

The harness-maker tells me I must have two 
dies cast, and two different impressions of the 
crest made, in order that the crests on each side 
of the horse may look towards the horse’s head. 

It seems to me that, whereas my crest naturally 
looks to the dexter, this arrangement will insure 
that on one side of the horse my crest will look 
to the sinister. 

[am sensible that, on the other hand, there is 
some awkwardness in having my crest looking to 
my horse’s head on one side, and to his tail on 
the other. I know not which~cause to adopt. 
Pray relieve my perplexity. 3. A. M. 

P. S. If I was to put the shield as well as 
the crest, I have no doubt the coachmaker would 
be wrong. What is the practice in the case 
where the crest only is painted on a carriage 
door? Is there any difference between the case 
of a crest painted and one cast in metal ? 


[* Dr. Dibdin has remarked, that “ when the authorities 
of Mr. Douce and Mr. Ottley are deduced, as corrobora- 
tive of the silence, or ignorance, which is lik« ly to pre- 
vail concerning the artists [of the Navis Stultifera), all 
further enquiry may be considered fruitless.” — Bibliotheca 
Spenceriana, iti. 207. | 
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Draper Famriy.—Can any of the contributors 
to “N. & Q.” inform me where the tomb is of 
General Edward Draper, who was killed in the 
battle of Dettingen (1743)? I fancy that it is in 
a town a short distance from the battle-field. 

I would further solicit information generally 
respecting this rich family of Draper. 

There is a magnificent marble monument to 
William Draper (1650) and his wife in Crayford 
church. The Drapers possessed not only large 
estates in Kent, in the neighbourhood of Erith, 
Dartford, Crayford, and Bromley ; but also in 
Nether-Worton in Oxfordshire, and Froyle in 
Hants. 

It has been stated that a Diana Draper, a great 
fox-huntress in Yorkshire, was the original of the 
“Die Vernon” of Sir Walter Scott. This Diana 
Draper was probably connected with the Kent 
“Drapers ” — but how ? 

Sterne’s “‘ Eliza” was also a Draper. 

ALFRED Joun DUNKIN. 

Dartford, 

FARTHINGS OF QUEEN EtizAbeTu.—Humphrey, 
in his Coinage of the British Empire, speaking of 
the Irish copper coinage of this reign, says: 
“ Farthings are also mentioned in the record, but 
none have ever been discovered.” I have in my 
collection a farthing of Queen Elizabeth—Obv. : 
Square shield within circle of dots, upper left 
and lower right-hand quarters, the three fleur-de- 
lis, and the other quarters the three lions; E—R 
on either side of the shield. Legend, “ Elizabeth. 
D. g. An. Fr. . . . Hiber. Reg.” Reverse: Irish 
crowned harp, 16—02 on either side of harp. Leg., 
“Posvi Dev Adjvto” ..... the rest illegible. 
What is the rarity of this piece, and has it been 
described; and if so, where? An answer will 
oblige a transatlantic lover of numismatics. 

D. L. W. 

New York, 

Tue Frrst Book TRANSLATED FROM GERMAN 
Into Enetisn.— What was it? I have a copy 
of Bengel’s Notes on the Apocalypse, “ translated 
from the High Dutch by John Robertson, M.D. 
London: Ryall and Withy, Hogarth’s Head and 
Dial, opposite to Salisbury Court, Fleet Street, 

757.” The High Dutch I take to be German. 
But the phrase clearly intimates that translations 
from the German had not then become so com- 
mon as they did subsequently, when Kotzebue’s 
plays and Goethe’s Werther were all the rage in 
England. D. Brarr. 

Melbourne. 


PassaGE rx Gorosmitnu.—In a French work, I 
found recently the following quotation : — 

“ De méme que dix millions de cercles ne feront jamais 
un carré, les voix unies de myriades d’hommes ne don- 
neront jamais la moindre réalité & ce qui est faux,”— 
Goldsmith, 
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Can any of your readers give me the original, 
and state where it is to be found ? L. H. M. 


Hesrew Synonrms.—What works are there 
upon this subject, and is there a good one ? 

F.. C. 

Otp Kent Newspapers.—I should feel greatly 
obliged if any readers of “N. & Q.” can supply 
me with some information respecting the following 
old Kent newspapers, viz. :— 

The Kentish Gazette, established in 1717. This 
paper is still published, and has reached its 179th 
volume. What month and day in 1717 did this 
paper commence ? and did it commence under the 
title of The Kentish Gazette? 

In the Museum at Maidstone, Kent, is pre- 
served one number of the Maidstone Mercury of 

725. When was this paper first published, and 
when did it cease, as I do not find any published 
now bearing the above title ? 

In the Catalogue of the library of the late Mr. 
William Upceott, sold by auction by Messrs. 
Sotheby and Co., in June 1846, occurred: Lot 842, 
The Kentish Post for 1728 and 1729; Lot 843, 
The Kentish Post for 1756 (mutilated). When 
was this paper first published, and when did it 
cease, and where can I now inspect these papers ? 

The Kentish Chronicle bore the No. 1847 on 
October 9, 1797, and was published on Tuesdays 
and Fridays. I should be glad to know when 
this paper commenced, and if complete sets of the 
above gid newspapers have been preserved, and 
where they can be inspected? And also, if any 
others have occurred for sale by auction? It is 
to be regretted that the British Museum is so 
very deficient in these early county newspapers. 

W. Dz 


Kennington, Surrey. 

Soctat ILLusTRATIONS OF SWEDEN AND Nor- 
way.—Can you refer me to any books or papers 
giving illustrations, or description of modern life 


| and dress, &c., in Sweden and Norway ? 


G. W. 

BURIAL OF Livine Persons.—In Alban Butler’s 
Life of St. Camillus (July 14) occurs the follow- 
ing passage : — 

“ Among many abuses and dangerous evils, which the 
zeal of S. Camillus prevented, his attention to every cir- 
eumstance relating to the care of dying persons soon 
made him discover that, in hospitals, many people are 
buried alive, of which Cicatello relates several examples ; 
particularly of one buried in a vault, who was found 
walking about in it when the next corpse was to be there 
interred,” &c. 


In connection with the above statement my 
query is: Are there many well-authenticated in- 


| stances of persons having been buried alive ?* And 


[* See *N. & Q.” 1 S, vi. 245, 560; x, 233; 2™4 S. i. 


305, ] 
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if so, how was it ascertained that they really were 


not dead, though they had been buried as such ? 
The case referred to by Cicatello, the biographer 
of St. Camillus, seems almost incredible. No 


doubt in hospitals, both at home and abroad, it | 


has often happened that persons were supposed to 


be dead when, in reality, they were not; and | 


preparations were made for their interment, when 
the parties suddenly revived. No certain marks 
can be given that a person is dead, until evident 
symptoms of putrefaction have commenced. 

J. Darton. 


Prixtrer-AvtTHors AND UNWRITTEN Books. — 


Mr. Ler, in his very interesting paper on the | 


“ Periodical Publications of 1712-52,” notes 8. 


Keimer, the eccentric printer, as one who “ com- | 


»osed pamphlets and journals direct from the 
Read into type without manuscript.” I remember 
reading an Unwritten Book (so entitled), contain- 
ing some very pleasant and genial critical gossip 
on English poets and poetry, composed by a 
wrinter named Lordan, of Romsey, in Hampshire. 
t would be worth while collecting a list of these 
very ingenious printer-authors. Is there already 
any such list in existence in any work on the 
typographic art ? D. Briar. 
Melbourne. 


SAVERNE AND SAVERNAKE.—The first occurs as 
the name of a village in the woody defiles of the 
hills that separate Alsace from the rest of France ; 
the second is a well-known name in the neigh- 
bourhood of Marlborough. Both places are in the 
midst of woods or woody districts, and it seems 


not unreasonable to suppose that the above names | 


have reference to the situation. Can any of your 
readers prove this from etymology ? 
Sytvanvus Ursa, Jun. 


Scotcn Larrps, 1687.— The following person- | 


ages are mentioned in a Scotch deed of the above 
date. I shall be greatly obliged if any one will 
tell me the names of the parties mentioned :— 
The Laird of Preston-Grange; the Laird of 
Kinnaldie; Lady Crimstain; the Laird of Gre- 
doun; and the Laird of Balroune. 
F. M. S. 


ToPpoGRAPHICAL En@RAvines. — Where can I 
find a Catalogue of all the topographical engrav- 
ings, views, maps, &c., that have been published 
from the earliest period to the present time, to 
illustrate all the English counties—such as views 
of seats, towns, villages, old buildings, antiqui- 
ties, &c., &e.: their sizes, dates of publication, 
drawers’ and engravers’ names; and Fon a list of 
ail the views and engravings that have been pub- 
lished to illustrate cricket, horse-racing, pugilism, 
pedestrianism and other sports ? lo am 

Kennington, Surrey. 
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Wuaicu Is tHE Wortp’s Brrrupay? — On the 
tombstone of Thomas Dawson, who died October 
28, 1674, at Sandwich, are found these lines : — 

“ Upon October's three-and-twentieth day 
The world began, as learned annals say.” 

I should be glad to know what authority there 

is for the statement ? W. HLS, 


Queries with Answers. 


Savt, Sr. Pavt.—When, and for reason, did 
St. Paul change his name? Or had he éwo names 
from his birth, the one (Saul), in virtue of his 
Hebrew descent, and the other (Paul), in virtue 
of his Roman citizenship, so that he used the one 
amongst the Jews, but adopted the other after his 
conversion, when he was called upon to labour 
chiefly among the Gentiles ? 

In a work which I met with a short time ago, 
entitled The Annals of the Church from the Death 
of Christ (vol. i. p. 30, London, 1738), a reason is 


| given for the change of name, which I have never 


seen mentioned before. These are the words of 
the writer: — 

“This illustrious Convert, the Pro-Consul 
Paulus, was so sensible of the benefit received from Saul, 
that in return he adopted him into his family, and gave 
him his own surname of Paulus.” 


Sergius 


J. DaLton. 

Norwich, 

[In the article “ Saul,” in Smith's Dictionary of the 
Bible, by the Rev. John Llewelyn Davies, it is stated 
“that nothing certain is known about the change of the 
apostle’s name from Saul to Paul (Acts, xiii. 9). Two 
chief conjectures prevail concerning the change. (1.) 
That of Jerome and Augustine, that the name was de- 
rived from Sergius Paulus, the first of his Gentile con- 
verts. (2.) That which appears due to Lightfoot, that 
Paulus was the apostle’s Roman name as a citizen of 
Tarsus, naturally adopted into common use by his bio- 
graphers when his labours among the heathen com- 
menced. The former of these is adopted by Olshausen 
and Meyer. It is also the view of Ewald (Gesch. vi. 
419, 20), who seems to consider it self-evident, and looks 
on the absence of any explanation of the change as a 


| proof that it was so understood by all the readers of the 


Acts. However this may be, after Saul has taken his 
place definitively as the Apostle to the Gentile world, his 
Jewish name is entirely dropped. Two divisions of his 
life are well marked by the use of the two names, There 
are many other theories, one of which may be mentioned, 
that of Nicephorus (Hist. Eccles. ii. 37), who treats Paulus 
as a contraction of Pusillus, and supposes it to have been 
a nickname given to the apostle on account of his insig- 
nificant stature!” Consult also Kitto’s Cyclopedia of 
Biblical Literature, art. “ Paul.”] 


Arms oF Barity.—I am very desirous of ascer- 
taining the exact arms borne by the family of 
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Lewis Bayly, Bishop of Bangor. The only in- | 


stance I can find is a manuscript drawing of 1654, 
as borne by his son Dr. John Bayly — quarterly, 
Ist and 4th, A. a chevron between three martlets 
G., 2nd and 3rd A. a lion rampant 8. membered 
(2) A., a martlet for difference. I am not sure 
whether the lion is intended to be membered, or 
armed or bound, and shall be glad to know ex- 
actly what the ‘quarte red arms are, as well as 
whose they are. W. S. APPLETON. 


[In the Rev. Ryland Bedford’s very useful volume, 
The Blazon of Episcopacy, the arms ascribed to Bishop 
Lewis Bayly of Bangor are, Azure, nine estoiles, Or. 
This on the authority of Burke’s Landed Gentry, vol. i. 
p. 72.] 

Cuiswick Press.—Can you tell me where the 
Chiswick Press was situated, and at what date 
it ceased? I have before me — 

“The Dramatic Works of William Shakspeare, with 
Notes, original and selected, by Samuel Weller Singer, 
F.S.A.; and A Life of the Poet, by Charles Symmons, 
D.D. In 10 vols, From ‘ The Chiswick Press,’ 1826.” 

Septimus Presse. 

{According to Faulkner's IZistory of Chiswick, p. 459, 
“Mr. Charles Whittingham, in conjunction with Mr. 
Bishop, in the year 1810 took the premises known as the 
High House, on Chiswick Mall, but now [1845] used as 


a workhouse for the Fulham poor. This house he occu- 


pied as a dwelling-house and printing-office, and the 


adjoining house was used as a factory for the reducing of 
old rope to a state fit to be made into paper, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Bishop. He lately removed, in the year 
1818, to College House. Mr. Charles Whittingham died 
on January 15, 1840, aged seventy-three.” In 1851 the 
Chiswick Press was combined with that in Tooks Court, 
Chancery Lane, and is now carried on by Messrs. Whit- 
tingham and Wilkins, the printers of the famed Aldine 
edition of the British Poets. | 


Prrrercorn Rext.—What is the origin of a 

nominal rent being called a peppercorn rent ? 
Davip RoGeErs. 

[A peppercorn rent, as one of the nominal items pay- 
able by a vassal to his superior, seems to have originated 
in the feudal ages, The word peppercorn simply denotes 
anything of inconsiderable value, which freeholders pay 
their landlord to acknowledge that they held all from 
him, 

“ Folks from mud-wall'd tenement 
Bring landlords peppercorn for rent.” 
This kind of service is called in Scotland Blanch- 


holding, in which the vassal pays a small duty to the 
superior, in full of all services, as an acknowledgment of 


his right, either in money, or in some other article, as a | 


penny, money, a pair of gilt spurs, a pound of wax, or of 
pepper, &c., nomine albe firme. Erskine’s Institute of the 
Law of Scotland, ed. 1773, i. 209. | 


UNPUBLISHED Manvscript.— The following is 
the title-page of a singularly quaint and le arned 
old MS. in my library : — 

“ A Mirrour for young Christian Ladyes. Or a Glass 
for all Parturient Women. Beeing a generall Character 
of Woman, from her Creation to her Kesurrection, 
Wherein is set forth in Essayes, Ilymnes, Prayers, and 
Ejaculations : the Woman’s—1. Creation. 2. Fall. 3. 
Redemption. 4. Conception. 5. Quickning. 6. Travell. 
7. Delivery. Thanksgiving. 9. Death. 10. Resur- 
rection. 11. Private Recesses. 12. Recreation. ‘To the 
Honourable the Lady Mary Hare, Wife to the truly 
Honour Gentleman, St Ralph Hare, Baronet.” . 

The Epistle Dedicatory to Lady Hare is signed 
“ Edmond Parlet,” and dated “Se pte mber 19° », 
1653. The entire MS. consists of title-pag re, 
E ipistle Dedicatory, 2 pp., and the treatise itse lf 
75 pp. closely-w ritten (folio). On the vellum 
cover a former possessor has recorded that the 
author, Parlet, was “ Vicar of Stow-Bardol ph,” 
and gives these references: “See Bl*, vol. vii. 
pp. 447, 450, 455, 454, 342.” As I have been 
urged to give a limited and ee edi- 
tion of this rife, rare, and rac Ae Ms., I shall be 
much obliged by ‘any reader of “N. & Q.” favour- 
ing me with—l. Information ec: ath Parlet 
2. Explanation of the above reference to “ Bl*.” 

Anything about Sir Ralph and Lady Hare. 
The handwriting of the MS. is partic ularly neat 
and careful. ALEXANDER 5. Grosarr. 

308, Upper Parliament Street, Liverpool. 

[In the Bodleian Library (Rawlinson MSS. Mise. 164)? 
is a manuscript entitled “ The General Character of 
Woman,” written by Edmond Parlett, of Caius College, 
Cambridge, 1659, which contains the following poetical 
character of the unfortunate Queen Anne Boleyn : — 
“Queen AnNE Boteyy, Wire to Kixc Henry THE 

Ereutr, Mormen or QuEEN ELIZABETH. 

“From gentle birth I rose to royal state, 

Most happy in it, and unfortunate : 

My happiness t’embrace the Gospel’s light, 
Defend professors true from papal spite : 
Under my wings truth such firm root did take, 
Nor men nor devils after could it shake. 

Mine alms like holy Paulas were so large, 

The poor relieved at another's charge 

My loss I counted. Thus I spent my time; 

Till by a false and most unlikely crime, 

My popish prelates forged, my blood to spill, 
I lost mine head and life on Tower Hill. 
But, maugre malice, still my memory 
Remaineth precious to posterity ; 

Able to stifle the most envious breath, 
Leaving to England blest ELizanretn,” 

The reference Bl¢ is to Blomefield’s History of Norfolk, 
8vo edition. The same work contains some particulars of 
Sir Ralph and Lady Hare, | 

NEwBERRY Witt.—I should be glad to have 


an explanation of the joke intended by the fol- 
lowing epitaph, copied from Harleian MS, 5832 :— 
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“ Hic jacet Newberry Will, 
Vitam finivit cum Scotia Pill. 
Quis administravit ? Bellamy Sue. 
Quantum, Quantitate? Nescio. Scisne tu ?’ 
What is Scotia Pill? G. W. 
[ This epitaph, in Edmonton churchyard, is on William 
Newberry, an hostler, od, 1695, who lost his life from the 
improper administration of medicine by an ignorant fel- 
low-servant. The following is a more correct reading : — 
“ Hic jacet Newberry Will, 
Vitam finivit cum Cochiz Pill ; 
Quis administravit ? Bellamy Sue ; 
Quantum quantitas? Nescio— 
Scisne tu ? 
Ne sutor ultra crepidam.” | 


Prixce Rupert. — What were the arms, crest, 
and motto, borne by Prince Rupert ? 
J. Bertrand Payne. 
[ Prince Rupert's arms, crest, and supporters may be 
seen in Guillim’s Heraldry, 5th edit. fol. 1678, “ Achieve- 
ments of Dukes,” p. 32. See also “N. & Q.,” 24 §, viii. 
418. The motto, “ Honi soit qui mal y pense.” | 


Replies. 
WEAPON SALVE. 


‘ 


(2™¢ S, vii. 231, &c.) 

In several papers which appeared in “N, & Q.,” 
a “Doctor” was pointed at as having written a 
treatise upon the Weapon Salve, which drew 
forth a letter from Mr. John Hales in ridicule 
thereof. That the “sympathetic powder” knight, 
Sir Kenelm Digby, was not the “ weapon salve” 
doctor was considered “next to certain ”—indeed 
was made clear—for it was not only very unlikely 
that Hales would have dubbed Digby a doctor, 
but Hales had evidently never read Digby's book. 
I have lately discovered that the mysterious 
doctor, against whom Hales wrote, was Dr. Fludd, 
or, as he called himself, De Fluctibus, a celebrated 
“ Rosicruscian virtuoso,” an account of whom may 
be seen in Wood’s Athene Ovonienses (1st ed. 
vol. i. col. 509-10, or 519-20). The weapon- 
salve cure, promulgated previously in some of 
his works, which were written in Latin and 
printed abroad, having met with ridicule from a 
* Parson Foster,” Fludd answered him in an Eng- 
lish book, a copy of which is in my possession. 
As no reference has been made to this book in 
your columns during the discussion carried on 
there, and as it is not mentioned by “ Lowndes,” 
I conclude that it is rare, and that a few particu- 
lars of it may be acceptable. It is a small quarto 
of 212 pages besides preface and title. As your 
correspondent, Trr-Ber, writes of Hales’s myste- 
rious opponent—“ The Doctor, in support of his 
thesis, promises reason, uses scripture, and pre- 
tends experience.” His manner is furious, this 
the very title-page will show :— 


“ Doctor Fludd’s Answer unto M. Foster, 
or, 

The Squeesing of Parson Foster’s Sponge 
ordained by him for the wiping away of the 
Weapon Salve: 

Wherein the Sponge-bearer’s immodest carriage and 
behaviour towards his bretheren is detected; the bitter 
tilames 
of his Slanderous reports, are by the sharpe vineger of 
Truth 
corrected and quite extinguished : and lastly, the vertuous 
validity of his Sponge, in wiping away of the 
Weapon Salve, is crushed out and 
cleane abolished, 

Bilis acutissima aceto correcta acerrimo redditur dulcior, 
Psalm xcii. 7. 

Opera Dei, vir brutus et stultus non intelligit. 

The assertion of Parson Foster and his Faction or Cabale 
is this: 

The wonderful manner of healing by the weapon salve is 
diabolicall, or effected onely by the invention and power of 
the Deuill ; 

But, the royal Psalmist, guided by the Spirit of God, 
saith—Psalm Ixxi. 18—Blessed be the Lord God of Israel 


| who only worketh wonders. Therefore, the Prophet pointeth 


thus at these and such like enemies of the Truth. 
Esa. v. 20— Woe unto them that speake good of euill, and 
euill of good, &e. 
London : 
Printed for Nathanael Butter, 1631.” 


“ The Contents of this Treatise. 
This small Treatise is divided into 3 members, whereof 
the — 


1. Taketh away and utterly disannulleth those scandal- 
ous reports which Master Foster hath in his writing 
most falsly and irreligiously divulged and layd unto 
my charge, and withall expresseth unto the world 
how unseemly a thing it is for a man of his calling, 
to accuse and censure his brother unjustly. 

2. Is divided into 3 parts or chapters, of the which the— 

One doth answer particularly unto every objection 
that Master Foster doth make in a generality for 
the abolishing of the Weapon Salve’s usage. 

Other doth maintaine Theologically the Cure of 
the Weapon Salve to be good and lawful, and 
proveth it by the authority of holy writ, to be the 
gift of God: and not of the diuell. 

Lastly, demonstrateth the mysterie of the Weapon 
Salve’s cure, by a Theophilosophicall discourse, and 
sheweth how it is grafted or planted by God in the 
Treasury of Nature. 

Last, doth answer unto each particular obiection, which 
our Spongie Adversary maketh against a certaine 
Treatise, expressed by me in my Mysticall Anatomy 
for the proving and maintaining of the Cure by the 
Weapon Salve to be naturall, and no way Cacoma- 
gicall,” é 

In the preface, Fludd writes that he “did not 
think to have stirred up the puddle of this mine 
adversarie’s turbulent spirit for a 3-fold reason,” 
but became urged beyond the bounds of patience 
by Foster having “set up in the night time two 
of the frontispieces or titles of his book, as a chal- 
lenge, one on each post of my doore.” Foster's 
book was intituled The Sponge to wipe away the 

Weapon Salve. Fludd’s mode of dealing with his 

antagonist, also the composition of the weapon 

salve, will be seen from the following extract : — 
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“] pray you observe (gentle and judicious reader) how 
our sponge-carrier is very halting and unperfect in the 
interpretation of my text, straining it much from its true 
nature to serve his own sense, rather than justly to ex- 
presse mine intention (as indeed he ought) : I will, there- 
fore, in the first place, expresse unto you in naked Eng- 
lish tearmes the full and exact purpose of my Latin text, 
which I call mine assertion ; and then, in the next place, 
[ will expresse his exposition or collection. After that I 
will set downe the vertuous validity of his sponge in 
drinking up, devouring, or wiping away the strength of 
my assertion ; and then, in the last place, I will crush 
and squeese his sponge, and make it by force to vomit up 
againe the truthe, which it had devoured, or rather 
covered with his vaile of ignorance. And this shall be 
my manner of proceeding in combate against this Ler- 
nian Monster, and his Truth-devouring sponge. 

Heere it is proved against our adversarie’s assertion — 
First, that the Blood, Fat, Flesh, and Bones of a dead man 

doe participate with the Balsamiche nature or humi- 

dum radicule which is in the living man. 

Secondly, that a Horse hath a Balsam sympathising 
with that of a man. 
My naked Text Englished. 

We see that this oyntment is compounded of things pas- 
sing well agreeing with man’s nature: and consequently, 
that it hath a great respect to his health and preservation, 
for as much as unto the composition thereof, wee have in 
the chiefest place or ranke Blood, in which the power of 
life is placed. Here, I say, is the essence of man’s Bones 
growing out of them, in form of Mosse, termed Usnea; 
here is the flesh in the mummy which is compounded cof 
Flesh and Balsame: here is Fat of man’s body, which 
concurreth with the rest unto the perfections of this oynt- 
ment. And with all these (as is said) the Blood is mingled 
which was the beginning and food of them all, for as 
much as in it is the spirit of life, and with it the bright 
soule doth abide, and operateth after a hidden manner. 
So that the whole perfection of man’s body doth seem to 
concurre unto the confection of this precious oyntment. 
And this is the reason why there is so great a respect and 
consent, betweene this oyntment and the Blood of the 
wounded person. For it is most necessary that some of 
the wounded be drawne out from the depth of the 
wound,” &c. 


At p. 108, Fludd writes : — 


“Now I will relate unto you the stories of certain 
homebred cures which have been effected by this Weapon 
Salve, that thereby wise men may deeme or gesse up- 
rightly, whether the Deuill hath a finger in this cure, 
yeaorno. There is a Knight dwelling in Kent, a man 
judicious, religious, and learned, called St Nicholas Gil- 
bourne, one (I say) with whom I both am, and have been 
long familiar. For he married my Sister. This Knight 
having good acquaintance with one Captain Stiles, for as 
much as in times past he was his tenant, was with the said 
Captaine in the company of very good and learned Divines, 
at the making of the said oyntment, who saw all the in- 
grediences apart, and often beheld an Apothecary to com- 
pound them together without any kinde of superstitious 
action, where it was generally adjudged to be a lawful 
medicine, and no way superstitious or diabolicall. A 
box of this Oyntment was bestowed on this my brother 
in lawe: what wholsome effects it hath wrought, I will 
in a word relate unto you, and that verbatim as I have it 
under his own hand. 

“The first (saith hee) was at Chatam in Kent, where 
the servant of one Poppee, a shipwright, was cut with his 
axe into the instep, so deepe as it could passe and not cut 
it off: upon the hurt (which was in the afternoone) hee 





was brought unto mee: but I refused to meddle with it, 


onely I advised him, to wash his wound with his own 
urine, which he did. The next morning I did dress the 
axe, and after dressing it, I did send to know, how the 
fellow did ? Answer was made that hee had been in great 
paine all the night:—but now lately was at ease. The 
next morning comming into my study, I strucke my 
Rapier downe upon the axe, the hilt whereof strucke the 
oyntment off from the Axe, which when I found, I sent 
to understand how he did? and had answer, that he had 
been exceeding well that night : but this morning he was 
in great pain and so continued: I therefore anointed the 
Axe againe, and then sent aine unto him, and heard 
that hee was then at great ease; and within seaven days 
was perfectly well. 

“ These are his very words which by letter he sent unto 
me. By which it is manifest, that the cure is (contrary 
to Master Foster's assertion) performed by the Weapon 
Salve: and not by other secret medicine applied by the 
Devill: but rather this invention of Master Foster is 
devillish, and the cure of the oyntment naturall. For else 
why should the ointment on the axe, being discovered or 
struck off by the sword hilt, be an occasion of the sud- 
daine alteration in the wound, from better to worse ? 
And why should the wound returne againe from his dolo- 
rous distemper unto his wonted ease, after the re-anointing 


” 








and covering anew of the weapon ? 

The details of one case are sufficient to show 
the post hoc ergo propter hoc mode of Fludd’s 
arguing. It may be remarked that one of the 
“homebred ” cures was at Windsor — so that 
Fludd writes, “ here you may see, that this cure 
was performed at a distance of 20 miles between 
the wound and the oyntment.” 

It is worthy of remark that Fludd gives no 
cures of his own knowledge,—also that Captain 
Stiles had been the Knight's tenant. But besid 8 
this family party of believers, Fludd describes 

“A certaine noble personage of this kingdome, very 
religious, judicious, and learned, who at first scoffed at 
this kind of cure as impossible. And after that he per- 
ceived that it was true indeed; he was terrified by such 
scare-crows as Mr. Foster is, to put it in practise, foras- 
much as he was made beleeve, that there was a prestigious 
deceit or cacomagicall vertue in operation in it.” 

Ife became a convert, however, under Captain 
Stiles, for at p. 124 Fludd writes : — 

“The above mentioned Noble Personage, and Captain 
Stiles, with Sir Bevis Thelwell (who had his oyutment 
from that Noble Personage, and hath performed by it, 
many strange and desperate cures) and Mt Wells of Ded- 
ford, a learned and honest gentleman have cured (as they 
will make good) at the least a thousand persons by this 
manner of cure, and now there are many other, as well 
men as women, who have got of this weapon salve, and 
doe daily an infinity of good in this kingdome, Hine 
dolor, hine lachrimea: From hence I say commeth the 
griefe unto the Chirurgians, as well of this city of London, 
as of every country about. And have they not good 
reason for it, when they lose such a masse of practice as 
would well have stuffed their pouches ? ” 

Fludd then refers to the case of Demetrius and 
St. Paul, and asserts that Foster, who was a— 

“ Barber Chirurgian’s sonne, resembles in every point 
the Ephesian Demetrius, forasmuch as he conspireth with 
the Artists of his Father’s trade to move the whole City, 
yea and countrey, to murmur and repine at the virtuous 
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act of that gift which God hath imparted unto the weapon- 
salve, and exclaime against such as use it unto God’s 
glory, and the good of mankinde, because it doth derogate 
and taketh away the profit and gain from the Trade of 
Chirurgians.” 

As to the mode of operation of the weapon 
salve, Dr. Fludd writes : — 

“Whereupon it is manifest that this spiritual line, 
being inv isibly protracted or extended in the Ay re, be- 
tween the places of the wounded person, and the Box or 
Pot of Oyntment, doth carry along with it his animal 
forme, the which soule or spirit of life, is no lesse to bee 
divided from his whole or integrality contained in the 
body of the wounded, than the beame of Sunne is from 
the Sunne. Therefore as the beame of the Sunne, swim- 
ming in the spirit of the world, is as it were a messenger 
betweene Heaven and Earth; even so this animal beame 
is the faithfulle conductor of the Healing nature, from the 
Box of the Balsam unto the wounded body, and this me- 
dium or directing, and conveying Line, namely, that 
which conveyed the wholsome and salutiferous spirit, by 
means of the soule or spirit of life is that spirit, which 1s 
invisibly extended, or drawne out in the ayre, the which, 
unlesse it had beene in a hidden manner figured and 
fashioned forth, the vertue of the Oyntment would evapo- 
rate or sluce out this way, or that way, and so would 
bring no benefit unto the wounded.” 

Thess extracts will show that belief in the 
weapon salve was a piece of credulity pervading 
all classes, although it doubtless commenced 
amongst the higher and better-elucated ranks. 
In this spirit-rapping, crystal-viewing, and wizard- 
swimming generation, it may, however, be well 
to say little in ridicule of any credulity which may 
have occurred amongst our forefathers. 

It may be noticed that Butler sneers at the 
weapon salve (2udibras, ed. 1744, vol. ii. p. 306) : 

“ And weapons drest with salves, restore 
And heal the hurts they gave before.” 

In the note upon this passage, Grey refers to 
several writers, and among them to this book of 
Fludd’s. 

Sir Walter Scott alludes to the weapon salve 
in the Lay of the Last Minstrel — 

Sut she has ta’en the broken lance, 
And wash’'d it from the clotted gore, 
And salved the splinter o'er and o'er.” 

In the notes upon this poem, reference is made 
to Kenelm Digby and to Reginald Scot, but not 
to Fludd. Dryden, in the Enchanted Island, also 
introduces the subject. A. B. Mrppieton. 

The Close, Salisbury. 


AEROLITES: (Josmva, x. 10, 11.) 
(2™* S. xii. 193.) 

The discoveries of modern astronomy tend to 
the conclusion that all the interplanetary spaces 
are traversed by innumerable fragmentary bodies, 
the figures and dimensions of which are not cal- 
culated to transmit reflected light; so that they 
only become visible when inflamed by the friction 


of transit through our atmosphere. Ltherolites 
might be the more correct generic term, as they 
do not become aerolites until within the aerial 
limit; and if at such time the earth’s attraction 
overcomes their projectile force, they are pre- 
cipitated earthwards with a velocity far exceeding 
any of which we have sublunary example. Al- 
though multitudes of these aerolites must reach 
the earth, especially in August and November, 
when periodical meteoric showers 


“ Athwart the shadow of our planet sweep 
In endless sequence, flashing o'er the main 
A gorgeous dawn at midnight "— 


yet, strange to add, modern experience furnishes 
no instance of human destruction from their fall. 
But was this always thus; and had not these 
flaming messengers sometimes a providential mis- 
sion in former ages? The whole narrative in 
Joshua of the overthrow of the Canaanitish kings 
and their armies seems to intimate an astronomical 
catastrophe. The “great stones” is in the ori- 
ginal a simple uncompounded noun (773, stones), 
and “ discomfited ” would be more literally ren- 
dered “crushed,” or “ bruised to atoms,” as if by 
the overwhelming force of heavy masses, which, 
amid the intermingled hosts of victors and van- 
quished, struck down only the doomed Amorites. 
That a fall of aerolites was the agency of their 
destruction may be corroborated by two circum- 
stances: 1. The chronology of the event according 
with either period of the meteoric transit ; and 2. 
Aecrolites being found in situ. Porter, in his re- 
markable book, illustrating the fulfilment of the 
prophetic denunciations against the Canaanites — 
“ The Giant Cities of Bashan ’’—accurately traces 
the topography of the battle and the flight, deso- 
late und rock-strewn, even as in the days of 
Joshua; but his examination does not include 
geology, or rather lithology, now happily com- 
bined with antiquarian research by the zealous 
members of the Palestine exploration project. 
If the routed Amorites were destroyed by “ stones 
from heaven,” doubtless aerolites will be found 
along the track of their flight, and which could 
be readily identified by the pitchy lustre and 
glassy hardness of their crust, acquired by partial 
fusion in the rush through the atmosphere, and 
rendering them incapable of change or decom- 
position from lapse of time, or the chemistry of 
nature; while the impracticable nature of the 
material for human uses would make the supposi- 
tion of their removal an extreme improbability. 
Pliny (lib. iii. c. 5), in his description of 
Gallia Narbonensis, mentions the “ Campi lapidei, 
Herculis prelioruam memoria;” and Pomponius 
Mela accounts for the name, by stating that a 
great battle had been fought there between Al- 
bion and Geryon, sons of Neptune, and Hercules, 
who was on the point of being overcome, when 
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Jupiter came to his aid, and destroyed his an- 
tagonists with a shower of stones from heaven. 
Now if aerolites are found intermingled with the 
boulders of the “ Campi lapidei,” the modern dis- 
trict of La Crau in the department of Bouches- 
du-Rhone, it would sanction the probability that 
this Pagan myth was founded on a parallel in- 
stance of human destruction to that recorded in 
the book of Joshua. 

My query does not refer to versions and com- 
mentaries, Which would only lead to tedious repe- 
titions and comparisons too long for the pages of 
“N. & Q.,” but is strictly confined to the Hebrew 
text, the chronology of the event, and the occur- 
rence of aerolites im situ. o. in 

Dublin. 


SEPULCHRAL DEVICES. 
(5™ 8. ix. 194.) 


However it may be in English churchyards, 
there can be no doubt that in Scotland very fre- 
quently the trade or occupation followed in life 
by the departed is indicated, in no doubtful 
manner, by sculptures of the implements of their 
craft, cut with more or less care and skill on their 
gravestones. I find many proofs of this in the 
pages of note-books filled and laid aside — the 
gatherings of pleasant autumn wanderings long 
ago. I select one or two of the more curious. 

1. On the south wall of the churchyard of 
Newbattle, near Dalkeith, is a stone with the fol- 
lowing inscription : — 

“ Here . Lyes . John . Duncan . 
Weiver . in. Newbttle . who . depert . 
this . life . Nov. . 1607. aged . 82. and. 
his . Spous . Cathren. Burne. Here. 
Lyes . Thomas . Brunton . Wiver’. in. 
Newb#*le . sometime . husband . to . 
Jean. Duncan. Who. Died. May. 
2i*t. 1739. aged. 55. and.8. children. 
Cathren . William . John . Margret , 
Alexander . Robert . Thomas. and, 
Jean . Bruntons.” 
On the upper portion of the stone there are 
neatly sculptured two shuttles and a double- 
headed nap-comb, with the handle broken across 
in the middle. From the position of the initials 
“T. B.,” the stone seems to have been erected 
about 1739. 

2. In the churchyard of Tannadice, Forfarshire, 
there is a very beautifully carved stone to the 
memory of David Cuthbert, farmer, dated 1767. 
The most striking ornament on it is a cheesepress. 
It is so well cut, and so minutely faithful, that 
there can be no doubt that the artist had copied 
from the actual machine, not from memory. In- 
deed a tradesman would have no difficulty in 
making such another, using the sculpture as a 
model. The singularity of the matter 1s, that the 


principle on which the instrument is used is, so 
‘ 
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far as I am aware, though more powerful and 
more controllable, quite different from that now 
used in the surrounding district. The press in 
common use consists of a strong oblong frame of 
wood. In the centre of the upper transverse bar 
are a nut and serew made of rod iron, about a foot 
in length. To the lower end of this rod is linked 
on a heavy stone, dressed square, of such weight 
as may be judged sufficient. When the press is 
to be used, the stone is raised by means of the 
moveable nut, and the chizzard, or cheesevat, 
filled with curd, placed below, when, the nut 
being turned the reverse way, the weight of the 
stone rests on the mould placed below it, and, thus 
pressing out the whey, consolidates the curd. In 
the sculptured press, the oblong frame is the same, 
but the upper corners are strengthened by cross- 
bars to resist pressure from beneath. This pres- 
sure is supplied by the screw, which is turned 
from below by a short moveable iron lever, such 
as is used in a blacksmith’s vice. There is no 
stone, only a strong moveable face of wood or iron 
similar to the pressure-board of a Bramah press. 

3. In the churchyard of Dunnichen, a few miles 
south of Tannadice, there is a gravestone bearing 
still less mistakeable memorials of agricultural 
operations. It is to the memory of David Ford, 
and bears the date 1787. It bears, sculptured in 
bold relief, the old lumbering yoke for a couple 
of oxen, with the heavy beam for crossing their 
necks, and the central ring for the thetes. There 
are also the usual number of swingle trees, a long 
single-handed scythe, such as old Father Time 
delights in, a long-toothed wooden grass rake, and 
a culter impaling what seems the head of a double- 
boarded plough. 

Close beside this stone is another, dated 1782, to 
the memory of David Pullar, Mains of Dunnichen. 
It is hardly necessary to tell the “ passing stranger” 
that Mr. Pullar followed the business of a car- 
penter. A glance at the elaborately carved tenon 
saw, carpenter's axe, square, and compasses, at 
once proclaims the fact. Strolling a few steps 
further on, in the same churchyard, we pr finer. = 
on another stone. It was erected in 1791 to 
Alexander Mason, shoemaker, in Craichie. Ina 
shield in the centre of one side of the stone we 
find the implements of his craft blazoned very 
plainly. There is an antique-looking last, a very 
attenuated broad-headed hammer, a pair of pecu- 
liarly savage-looking pincers, a sharp-pointed knife, 
backed by an impish-like awl. Were any further 
proof needed of the common occurrence of the 
emblems of every-day occupation on the monu- 
ments of the departed, it would be found in the 
accompanying extract, which is all the more valu- 
able as the testimony of a gentleman very inti- 
mately acquainted with the mortuary antiquities 
of Scotland, and very favourably known for his 
exertions to preserve whatever may illustrate the 
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past. The author of The Memorials of Angus and 
Mearns, in speaking, 195, of “The Howff,” 
formerly the principal graveyard of Dundee, 
says :— 

“ Here, as in other places, and from the earliest date, 
the tombs of many of the burgesses bear carvings of ob- 
jects illustrative of their crafts or trades. 
found on the tomb of the tailor; the glove, on 
that of the skinner; the broad Scotch bonnet, on that of 
the bonnet-maker; the hammer and crown, or anvil, on 
that of the blacksmith; the loom, or shuttle, on that of 
the weaver; the circular knife, on that of the cordiner, or 


goose, is 





The scissors, or | 


shoe maker; the compasses artd square, on that of the | 


mason ; the expanded compasses, or saw, on that of the 
wright; the axe and knife, on that of the flesher; the 
crossed peels, on that of the baker; the ship in full sail, 
on that of the seaman; the plough, culter, harrows, or 
yoke, on that of the farmer ; the millstone, pick, and rynd, 
on that of the corn-miller; the lancet, or other surgical 
instruments, on that of the chirurgeon.” 
Ss. D. 8. 


PRELATE MENTIONED BY GIBBON. 
(3°¢ S. ix. 452, 502, 523; x. 16, 56.) 

When I said that Warburton was “often coarse” 
in his conversation, the coarseness which I meant 
was not of that kind which Crrim would wish to 
fix upon him. I intended to admit nothing more 
than that he was frequently rude, abrupt, unpolite, 
not very choice about the sort of phraseology in 
which he expressed himself. jut that what he 
expressed, in his ordinary talk with literati or 
others, was ever of the description which repeti- 
tions of the anecdote about Theodora would indi- 
cate, I do not believe, and see no grounds for any 
one to suspect; because there is, as I have said, 
nothing in any records which we have of his 
conversation, and nothing in his writings, episto- 
lary or other, to intimate a propensity in him to 
such sort of discourse. 

Cyrrit asks me for an account of the many at- 
tempts which have been made to discover the 
name of Gibbon’s “ distinguished prelate.” I did 
not say that many such attempts, or any, were 
recorded in print; but I believe that there are few 
readers of Gibbon, who think about literary mat- 
ters at all, that have not asked themselves or 
their neighbours, or both, on coming to the his- 
torian’s note on Theodora, “ who could that pre- 
late be ?” and then making some attempts, as far 
as their knowledge reached, to settle who the 
dignitary was. I know that I myself, when I 
first read Gibbon, and another young man who 
had read him just before, tried in vain, in our 
imperfect acquaintance with the lives of the pre- 
lates of the last century, to form any satisfactory 
conjecture as to the bishop or archbishop intended. 
What we did then I know many others have done 
since—probably many before; and if any one had 
come to any probable conclusion on the question, 
it is likely that some declaration of it would by 


this time have appeared in print. The note of 
W. D. shows that he had thought on the subject, 
and had partially convinced himself that Bishop 
Clayton was meant, though a reference to chro- 
nology, proving that he died twenty-six years 
before Gibbon’s note was written, showed that he 
could hardly be mentioned by Gibbon as “lately 
deceased.” Nor am I aware that anything is 
told of Bishop Clayton’s conversation to make it 
appear that he could be Gibbon’s prelate. I am 
glad to observe, however, that W. D. finds no 
grounds for Crrit’s belief that it was Warburton. 

I am glad also to see that Mr. Crossiry, who 
has given much attention to Warburton’s life and 
character, believes that if Warburton was Gibbon’s 
“‘ deceased prelate,” the charge conveyed in Gib- 
bon’s note is “a malicious falsehood,” or, in other 
words, “ an impudent lie.” Gibbon, as Mr. Cross- 
LEY happily conjectures, may have been deceived 
by Steevens or some other mischievous inventor, 
and have seized upon the story for a sneer at the 
bishops through a member of their body, whom 
he did not think proper to name. Gibbon has 
reasonably expressed his wonder that Warburton’s 
“critical telescope should have seen in the gene- 
ral picture of triumphant vice any personal refer- 
ence to Theodora;” but neither Warburton’s 
account of Theodora in his note on Pope’s Epilogue 
to the Satires, nor the style in which he gives it, 
indicate any propensity in him to “ quote” such 
passages as that which Gibbon was ashamed to 
take out of the original Greek. 

The uncertainty about this “deceased prelate” 
having lasted so many years, Crrt must not be 
surprised at my having reason to believe that 
many have been inclined to consider him a myth. 

The correspondence to which Cyr alludes in 
vols. lviii. and lix. of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
furnishes, as far as I see, no clue to the name of the 
deceased prelate; but one correspondent very justly 
animadverts on Gibbon for having reproached the 
prelate with “ repeating to his learned friends, in 
private, a passage which he himself gives to the 
public in print.” J.S. W. 





Your correspondent W. D., quoting Bishop 
Horne’s words —“ I think it must have been 
for they do not always go together” — asks, 
“How does this apply to Warburton?” The 
application is obvious enough ; but would be made 
more so by adding, according to what was no 
doubt Bishop Horne’s meaning, at the end of the 
passage [on points of history and criticism). Gib- 
bon differed with Warburton most essentially on 
several of the subjects on which the latter had 
written, as is sufficiently evidenced by his well- 
known pamphlet on the sixth book of Virgil’s 
Eneid, and some of his notes to his Decline ana 
Fail, and was on that account the more likely to 
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seize an opportunity of showing up the Bishop | that all moral evil is sin; that all sin incurs the 


when an occasion offered. 

With respect to Bishop Clayton, who died in 
1758, your correspondent seems to admit that the 
distance of time, twenty-six years, is sufficient to 
negative any idea that he was the party referred 
to. Indeed, I should never have supposed such 
a reference at all probable, had that difficulty 
been removed. Bishop Clayton appears to have 
been an amiable and well-intentioned, but weak 
man. He never took first rank as an author, 
though his publications, now long forgotten, were 
numerous; and was scarcely game for Gibbon to 
fly at, to whom indeed his heterodoxy would 
rather have recommended him than otherwise. 

I am not aware that any evidence exists to 
show that Clayton did not observe in society the 
proper decorum of his station, and I have yet to 
learn why, because this prelate entertained Arian 
views, which as Warburton facetiously observed 
was, in an Irish bishop, not heresy but simply a 
blunder, and wished to expunge the Nicene and 
Athanasian Creeds from the Liturgy, he should 
be selected as the episcopal delinquent on a very 
different charge, for whom the literary police is 
at present in search. Jas. CROSSLEY. 


Tue Ostrich FEATHER: THE DELABERE CREST | 


(3 §. x. 39, 73.)— The Delabere family, the 
former possessors of Southam Delabere, near Chel- 


tenham, bore as their crest the prince’s plume, | 


said to have been given to their ancestor by the 
Black Prince at the battle of Poictiers for saving 
his life. 
very full, and falling to the right and left, gold 
on one side and purple on the other; but in the 
picture of the knight kmeeling to receive his crest, 
the plume consists of five feathers. S. D. 
It may not be generally known that this badge 
occurs on the ancient entrance gateways of St. 
John’s and Christ's Colleges, Cambridge. It there 
belongs to Lady Margaret, of the house of Beau- 
fort, whose rebus, the daisy, or marguerite, also 
appears. E. 8. D. 


Tur Porm, “My Motuer” (3™ S. x. 25.) — 
Again I have to thank, and, in part, agree with 
my critics, confessing also that at my age it is a 
favour to have any critic at all! With some of 
their views I may not fully agree, but in the con- 
cluding verses just received, I concur so nearly 
that, were the y simply my own, I might be glad 
toemploy them. Yet I would rather be honestly 
myself than cleverly any one else. Excuse me, 
therefore, for retaining that I have already sent, 
should another edition allow it. ; 

Young as I was when the original verse was 
written, I did not see, as I do now, its incongruity 
in tone with those preceding it. Still I believe 


It is represented on their monument as | 


divine displeasure. But vengeance isa word which 
I would not now employ. ANN GILBERT. 

“ As tazy AS LAvRENcE” (53'S. x. 38.)—In 
Prideaux’s Readings of History, published at Ox- 
ford in 1655, itis stated that St. Laurence suffered 
martyrdom about the middle ofthe third century, 
250 to 260 a.c., in the reign of the Emperor 
Valerian, who decreed the ninth persecution of 
the Christians; when Bishop Cyprian, the African 
Pope Stephanus, and many other eminent pro- 
fessors of Christianity, suffered martyrdom ; and 
among them, “ that famous and resolute champion 
Laurence, who was roasted on a gridiron.” 

A traditional tale has been handed down from 
age to age, that at his execution he bore his tor- 
tures without a writhe or groan, which caused 
some of those standing by to remark: “ How 
great must be his faith.” But his Pagan execu- 
tioners said: “ It is not his faith, but his idleness, 
he is too lazy to turn himself.” And hence arose 
the saying—“ As lazy as Laurence.” 


W.D., Jon. 


Royat ASSENT REFUSED (3"¢ S, ix. 519;- x. 55.) 
The occasion referred to appears to have been 
when Lord Howick, afterwards Earl Grey, intro- 
duced a Bill on the 5th of March, 1807, to allow 
Catholics to serve and receive promotion in the 
army and navy. The King had at first agreed to 
it, but was induced, by the strong opposition of 
Perceval, to withdraw his approval, and after- 
wards signified to his ministers his strong disap- 
probation of the Bill. His Majesty, indeed, re- 
quired ‘rom them a promise never to propose to 
him ain anything connected with the Catholic 
questi This they respectfully objected to, as 
inconsistent with their duties, and the King in 
consequence changed his ministry. The coronation 
oath, he imagined, forbad him to admit Catholics 
to any offices in the state; and this was the ground 
of his opposition. In the year 1801 Dr. Milner 
had published his Case of Conscience solved; or the 
Catholic Claims proved to be compatible with the 
Coronation Oath; and he had the satisfaction to 
learn by a letter from Mr. Pitt, that the King had 
read it, and that it had removed his difficulty. 
Yet he seemed in 1807 to have returned to his 
previous objection; and Dr. Milner thought it a 
fit occasion to publish a second edition of his 
treatise. 

It is perhaps not generally known that when at 
length the Emancipation Act was passed in 1829, 
George IV. refused his assent to it; and it was 
not till the ministers in consequence had all re- 
signed, and he found himself for several hours 
without a ministry, that he finally consented to 
sign the Bill. F. C. H. 

Crawatts (3 §S,. ix. 532; x. 57.) —ScHIN 
asks “ Is crawall intended to represent a German 
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word?” It is one of the commonest words in that 


language, although it must be regarded as slang. | this part of Gloucestershire. 


Its best English equivalent is street row. In Ger- 
many, during the stormy times of 1848, one heard 
every day of krawallen. I need not say to any 
one understanding German that the word has no 
connection whatever with the English word quarre!, 
nor at all resembles it in sound. Toa French- 
man “cravalle” would pretty nearly represent 
the pronunciation of the word. JAYDEE. 


Tue Porcerarn Tower at NANKryN (3% 8S, x. 
46.) — This celebrated structure, once the pride 
of Nankin, and which is said to have been 261 
feet in height, and ascended in the interior by a 
= staircase of 190 steps, has been completely 

)literated in the course of the terrible civil com- 
motions which have now for many years convulsed 
China. See Oliphant’s Narrative of the Earl of 
Elgin’s Mission to China and Japan (vol. ii. p. 456), 
where the author states, in his account of his visit 
to Nankin in December, 1858 : — 

“ We passed the spot on which stood formerly the Por- 
celain Tower, but not a fragment is left to mark the site 
of this once celebrated monument.” 

D. B. 


Crus anp Ciovs (5° S, ix. 411, 496; x. 53.)— 
Some four years ago I gave in this very periodical 
(*“N. & Q.,” 3° 8S. i. 294) an elaborate account 
of this word in its two senses, and I cannot see 
that any additional light has been thrown upon 
the subject by the more recent articles. They do 
not — to me to contain anything of import- 
ance that I had not already given, whilst I give 
much that they do not contain. It is rather dis- 
heartening to contributors to “N. & Q.” to find 
that in four years their contributions are as com- 
pletely forgotten as if they had never been writ- 
ten; and to the Editor it cannot be pleasant to 
discover that his general and other indices are of 
so little use. F. CHANCE. 


0 


Tue Harrinetons (3 8S. x. 27.) — The house 
at Bourton-on-the-Water, Gloucestershire, still 
stands, and is now occupied by a brewer. It is 
indeed a very fine old house. Tradition asserts 
that when the Harringtons lived there they in- 
dulged in so much state that a carriage and four 
horses were always ready to take the family to 
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| Artists might find much to occupy their pencil in 


church on Sundays, although the building was | 


not far distant in the village. There are some 
most charming remains of manorial houses in the 
neighbourhood, full of architectural interest ; and 
the large dovecotes still standing are quite remark- 
able. One near the old house at Bourton, gabled on 
each side, having a turret at the junction of the 
roofs, with bold projecting leaden gurgoyles sup- 
ported by elaborately wrought metal work at the 
terminali of the valleys, forms a most picturesque 
feature in the landscape. Another equally good 
remains at the village of Lower Slaughter. 


Bens. Ferrey. 
Bive-Srocxines (3% 8, x. 59.)— There are 
several theories respecting the origin of the term 
“ Blue-Stocking.” The authority for the one I 
gave is a note to the “ Life of Mrs. Montague ” 
in Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary. That the 
wearing of blue stockings by a gentleman at a 
literary assembly originated the title is supported 
both by Boswell and Madame D’Arblay. That it 
was Stillingfleet is exceedingly likely from his 
character and homely ways. Madame D’Arblay 
gives the remark of the lady at whose house the 
club was held, in almost the same words as Chal- 
mers—“Q never mind dress, come in your blue 
stockings.” Was the lady Mrs. Montague or Mrs. 
Vesey ? 

Chalmers may not be very high authority for 
a story of this kind, though he seems to have 
taken some pains to discover the truth, saying, 
“We have heard many accounts of the origin of 
the title, but believe it arose,” &e. &e. But 
Madame D'Arblay is far less to be depended on, 
for her inaccuracy is notorious. Mrs. Montague 
held such a position that a joking title given to 
her assemblies would have been at once widely 
spread and readily adopted. Mrs. Vesey was 
literary, but in fashion very inferior to Mrs. Mon- 
tague, and scarcely a person whose club, we 
should expect, would give a name to all others of 
similar character. According to Boswell, Stil- 
lingfleet was in the habit of attending assemblies 
at various houses in his blue stockings, and the 
title, taken from his dress, was by degrees esta- 
blished. But Chalmers refers to the particular 
assembly at which he first appeared in that cos- 
tume, and the occasion of the origin of the title. 
The two accounts are therefore not contradictory, 
but refer to successive periods. Boswell men- 
tions no lady’s name, but says that Stillingfleet 
was “one of the most eminent members of those 
societies when they first commenced.” It is, I be- 
lieve, acknowledged that Mrs. Montague set the 
fashion of these literary assemblies, and Boswell 
therefore seems to point to her. That he did not 
mention her name may perhaps be accounted for 
by the fact of her being dive at the time he wrote. 


H. P. D. 


Srr Jomn Manpevitze (3% S. x. 45.) — The 
dictionary of L’Advocat states that Sir John Man- 
deville died at Liege in 1372, and this is repeated 
in Maunder's Biographical Manual; but in the 
Itincrum Delicie of Nathan Chybreeus, 1599 
(2nd edition), there is a copy of the monumental 
inscription on his tomb at Liege, which states 
that he died in 1371. As this monumental in- 
scription contains some interesting particulars, and 
the work of Chybreeus is, I believe, scarce, I sub- 
join a copy: — 
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“ Leodii in Guilielmitarum Ceenobio. 
Hic jacet vir nobilis Dominus JoANNES DE MANDEVILLE, 
\l. D. ad Barbam, Miles, Dominus de Campdi, natus de 
Anglia, Medicine Professor, devotissimus orator, et bo- 
norum largissimus pauperibus erogator, qui toto quasi 
orbe, lustrato, Leodii diem vite suz clausit extremum An. 
Domini M.ccc.LXx1. m, Novemb, die xvii.’ 
R. J. B. 


QUOTATIONS WANTED (3 S, x. 46.)—The author 
of the remark quoted by CALIpoRE was the 
French chronicler Froissart, who says, speaking 
of the English, “ils s’amusaient tristement, selon 
la coutume de leur pays.” * J. W. W. 

The two lines regarding satire — 

“ Satire should, like a polished razor keen, 

Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen,”— 


| Archeologia, vol. xii. 


| compounding of controversies; 


are, I am nearly certain, by Lady M. W. Montague. | 


They were taken as a motto by Figaro in London. 
; W. H. 


The lines often quote »d by Lord Br —_— and 
quoted incorrectly (as copied by T. W.), are in 
Cowper's poem of “ Re ‘tirement,” and should stand 
thus :— 

“ Absence of occupation is not rest, 
A mind quite vacant is a mind distress’d.” 
C. 

PHoTOGRAPHIC Mrracze (3 §, ix. 474.)—On 
this subject the Popular Science Review says (No. 
15, p. 304) : — 

“ A large number of absurd rumours have appeared in 
our home and foreign contemporaries from time to time 
during the last few years. These marvellous stories, 
however, had been confined to the kind of paragraph 
which is used chiefly on the score of the merit it possesses 
of filling a stray corner when other more important 
matter is not handy or come-at-able. The editor of the 
Morning Post, however, has been betrayed into an error 
truly comical by devoting a leading article to the subject, 
in which his we-ship sagely asserts ‘our’ faith in the 
story. The stupidity of the affair is seen when we tell 
our readers that the said image from the eye of a mur- 
dered person, which the photographer is said to have ob- 
tained, was on the cornea of the eye. Just fa cy the ex- 
tent of the aforesaid editor’s scientific knowledge. The 
photographer concerned has since written to a contem- 
porary describing the whole affair as a blunder.” 

Joun Piceor, Jun. 

I am inclined to think that this canard was 
hatched in Once a Weeks. At all events there is a 
curious story concerning a post-mortem photo- 
graph of the retina in an article, entitled “ From 
Darkness into Licht” (vol. xi. p. 156, 1864), 
which those interested in the oan ct should not 
fail to read. Sr. SwitHr. 


CiristraAn Aig (3"™ S, x. 28.)—Your Somerset 
querist, E. V., will find full and interesting ac- 
counts of Ales, Wakes, Revels, and Ciames, in 
Prynne’s Canterburie’s Doome (1646); Kennett’s 
Paror hial Antiquities ; Survey of Corn- 
wall (1602); Brand’s Popular Antiquities ; and 


Carew’s 


(* But where in Froissart ?—Ep, “N, & Q.” | 


I donot remember to have 
seen “ Christian ” ale mentioned, but it is probably 
only another name for “ church ale,” which is thus 
described by Carew (book 1. p. 70): — 

“Touching Church Ales; these be mine assertions, if 
not my proofs:—Of things induced by our forefathers 
some were instituted to a good use, and perverted to a 
bad ; again, some were both naught in the invention and 
so continued in the practice. Now that Church Ales 
ought to be sorted in the better rank of these twaine, 
may be gathered from their causes and effects, which I 
thus rafie up together :—entertaining of Christian love; 
conforming of men’s behaviour to a civil conversation ; 
appeasing of quarrels; 
raising a store, which might be converted partlie to good 
and godlie uses, as relieving all sorts of poor people, re- 
pairing of bridges, amending of highways, and partlie for 
the Prince's service by defraying, at an instant, such 
rates and taxes as the magistrate imposeth for the coun- 
trie’s defence. Briefly, they do tend to an instructing of 
the Mind by amiable conference and an enabling of the 
Bodie by commendable exercise.” 

S. R. T. Mayer 


Strand, W.C. 


Tuomas Warrte (3"4 S. ix. 533.)—This gentle- 
man was Mathematical Teacher in the Dumfries 
Academy. He is honourably mentioned by Dr. 
Currie in his Life of Burns; and I have seen a 
copy of Burns’s Poems, 1793, presented to him by 
the poet, with this inscription on the fly-leaf: — 

“Mr. White will accept of this book as a mark of most 
sincere friendship from a man who has ever had too 
much respect for his friends, and too much contempt for 
his enemies, to flatter either the one or the other.—Tnusg 
AuTHOR,” 


18, Norfolk Street, 


C. 

Sir Jonn Vanprven'’s Prays: “A crookrp 
Strick ” (34 8. x. 9, 52.) —I fear the ingenious 
explanations of the phrase “a crooked stick,’ 
which have appeared in “N. & Q.,” are more 
amusing than true. The true explanation is much 
more simple and commonplace. A stick (Ger. 
stiick, A.-S. sticce, Scottish stetk) simply means a 
piece of money, as I have already explained in 
“N.&Q.,” 3° S. vii. 407; and a crooked sixpence 
and a crooked stick mean much the same thing. 
See also 3" S. vii. 254. WaLrer W. SKEAT. 


Dieuton’s Caricatvres (3% 8. x. 13, 70.) — 
“ Write ‘em or let em alone.” This is an excel- 
lent likeness of the late Robert Pulsford, a rich 
and well-known City merchant. “Old Q.” is, of 
course, the old Marquis of Queensberry. No. 40, 
the “ very corpulent man,” must be the Duke of 
Buckingham. No.8, “ The Towns-end,” is the 
well-known Townsend, the Bow Street officer. 

A knowledge of the slang and low sayings of 
society is often very useful; for it saves one from 
asking questions which, when answered or ex- 
plained, cause one embarrassment and confusion. 
Mr. Woop should have submitted his list to some 
friend (if he has any such) well versed in the 
vulgar tongue. JAYDEE. 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Monuments of Scandinavia and 
collected and deciphered. By 
F.S.A. Part I. (J. RB. 


The Old-Northern Runic 
England, Now first 
Professor George Stephens, 
Smith.) 

There can be little doubt that, up to this time, 
paratively little attention has been paid to Runic litera- 
ture by the present generation of English antiquaries. 
This state of thing not destined to continue. The 
publication of this handsome and elaborate volume by 
Professor Stephens, will show the archeologists of this 
country how wide and profitable a field is ope ened to their 
inquirie s in the direction of our Runic monuments, This 
first half, or rather instalment—for the author honestly 
avows that he believes the second division will extend to 
greater length—extends to 320 folio pages, through which 
are scattered a large number of well-executed woodcuts, 
contains, first, some Wayside Hints by way of preface, 
then a chapter on “ Runic Literature,” then various pre- 
liminary chapters on the letters, language, dialects, &c. ; 


com- 


rs is 


and then descriptions of the Runic Remains of Scandi- | 


navia, profusely illustrated with engravings of them. 
This will show the importance of the book; but scarcely 
so much so as the announcement that the remaining Part, 
which Professor Stephens hopes to issue next spring, will 
contain the Runic Monuments in England; the Brac- 
teates, Wanderers—the remaining Scandinavian Runic 
Monuments (about 120 in number, most of them either 
engraved for the first time, or first published with correct 
readings); the Word-Row of the Scandinavian-Runic 
words on pieces here given; the Word-Roll of all words 
occurring on all northern Runic objects; and, besides a 
complete Index, Corrigenda, &c., all the chief metallic 
piece s printed in gold, ‘silver, brense, colours, &c., accord- 
ing to their workmans hip and material, 
way can any correct idea be given of the wonderful skill 
of our ancestors in this department of the Arts. This 
will show how complete and exhaustive is Professor Ste- 
phens’ treatment of his subject, and how highly the work 
deserves a place in the library of every archeological 
student; and in every public library to which such 
students have access. 
Great Yarmouth and Lowestoft. A Handbook for Visitors 

and Residents: with Chapters on the Archeology, Na- 

tural History, &c.. of the District; a History, with 

Statistics, of the East Coast Herring Fishery, and an 


Etymological and Comparative Glossary of the Dialect of 


East Anglia, By John Greaves Nall. (Longman.) 

This ample title-page fitly introduces a closely-printed 
volume of upwards of seven hundred pages illustrative 
not only of the topography of Yarmouth and Lowestoft, 
and their immediate vicinity, but of the geology, archzxo- 
logy, and natural history of thedistrict, and which are sup- 
plemented by much informe ation respecting the East Coast 
Herring Fishery ; and a valuable Glossary of the Dialect 
and Provincialisms of East Anglia. The author has ob- 
viously had his heart in the work, and has produced a 
volume of considerable interest and originality ; and any 
of our readers who may have the good fortune to find 
themselves holiday making at Yarmouth or Lowestoft 
will find Mr, Nall’s volume not only an instructive guide 
but a very pleasant companion, 
Julius Casar: Did he cross the Channel? 

Scott F. Surtees. J. R. Smith.) 

While the Imperial Biographer of Caesar, the Astro- 
nomer Royal, and Mr. Lewin, are discussing at what point 
Cesar crossed the Channel, the Rey. author of this little 


By the Rev. 


as only in this | 


volume denies that he crossed it all; and contends that 
he sailed from some place in front of the mouths of the 
Rhine or Scheldt, most probably from a peninsula for- 
merly the foreshore of Walcheren ; that he made the 
coast of Britain in his first expedition off Cromer ; that 
in his second he proposed to make the land at or near 
Wells, and being carried a little beyond the point, found 
himself off Hunstanton, and, pulling into the shore at 
Brancasta Bay, fixed there his camp, Mr. Surtees’ paper 
deserves attention. 


Proverbial Philosophy (Bijou Edition.) By Martin F, 
Tupper, D.C.L., F.R.S., &c. Two Hundredth Thousand, 
(Moxon & Co.) 

The magic words,“ Two Hundredth Thousand,” on the 
title of Mr. Martin Tupper’s volume render all comment 
ae it superfluous beyond the announcement that this 

Bijou Edition of The Proverbial Philosophy is got up with 
the good taste which distinguishes all the books issued by 

Messrs. Moxon & Co. 

Colonel Alfred B. Richards, already well known as @ 
dramatist and lyrist, has a volume of verse in the press, 
entitled Religio Anima, and other Poems, which will be 
published immediately by Messrs. Moxon. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 


Dewscomes’s Histony oy Heneronpsntre. 
Gentteman's Maoazine for July, 1817. 
Wanted by Mr. David Rogers, Registry of Deeds Office, Henrietta 
Street, Dublin. 


Gewriteman'’s Macazixe for November and December, 1961; Jaly, 
August, September, and October, 162. 
Wanted by Ar. J. Piggot, Jun., The Elms, Ultrey, Maldon. 


Unsren Jovanat or Ancumotocy. Complete or odd parts. 
Dustix Raview. Complete. New or Uld Series, or odd numbers. 
Coneant Acta Sancronem, =r Tatapis, &c. 2 vols. folio. Perfect of 
imperfect. 

Wanted by Mr. W. B. Kelly, 8, Grafton Street, Dublin. 

Gomeanane, Méwomes vv Casvatier v'Eon. 2 tomes,8vo. Paris, 
BY. 
Wanted by William J. Thoms, Eaq.. 40. St. George's Square, 
Belgrave Road, 8. V 


Aatices t ta 5 Cometpunents. 


B. H. W. is referred to “ N. & Q.,” 3rd S. viii. 292, for a@ notice of 
F. A. Obermayr’s Picture Gallery of Catholic Abuses, 1731. 

Tar Lyons or Senqgrarene, Will H., whose Query respecting this 
family copsaren in“ N. ” of July 15, 1865, p. 48, say where a letter 
may be addressed to Pb a Correspondent wishes to be put in com 
munication with him. 

Apieurs. There is no charge for the 

— of Books wanted. 

* Cases for binding the volumes of “ N. & Q.” may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q.” is now 
ready,and may be had of ail Booksellers and Newsmen, price ls. tds 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for 1s. 8d. 

“ Nores ano Quentes” is published at noon on Friday, and is abe 
teoued in Mowracy Pants. The Subscription for Stamesv Corres for 

Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Half= 
a Invex) is lis. 4d., which may b paid by Post Ofice Order, 
payable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wutiam G. Surrn, 32, 
Wettworon Sraser, Sraanv, W.C. -» where also all Communications 
ror tras Eprror should be addressed. 

“Norss & Qvenizs” is registered for transmission abroad, 


insertion of Queries, or of parti- 


Covans, Corns, Astama, ann ConsuMPTION ARE IMMEDIATELY Re 
trevep wy Dra. Lococn's Petaonrc Warens.—From Mr. R. W. Cooper, 
Surgeon, 22, Slaney Street, E nniscorthy : “TIT have used them my 
and ordered them with marked benefit.” They give instant relief to 
asthma, consumption, coughs, colds, and all disorders of the bi 
throat, andlungs. Price ls. lid. per box. Sold byall Druggists. 








